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PREFACE 



Half-a-Century ago the Factory System meant to the 
minds of most people a new and portentous phenomenon in 
industry against which unusual precautions had to be taken 
lest it should issue in a degenerated race of operative 
labourers ; Factory Acts meant the partial and peculiar body 
of laws specially devised to avert this catastrophe. At the 
present day both these significations are completely obsolete. 
So far from the Factory System being regarded now as 
likely to degenerate labourers, it is that persistently recom- 
mended by some of the best friends of labour as a happy 
means of escape from other modes of industry ; and the 
Factory Acts are so little partial in their operation, that 
it is difficult for anyone, not an expert, to say what is, 
and what is not (within the compass of productive in- 
dustry) excluded from their wide-spreading influence. 
These great changes seem to require some explanation. 
The fundamental explanation resides, of course, in 

" The age and body of the time 
Its form and pressure : " 

- which have welded out those malleable materials into this 
new mass ; but a popular statement of how it all has come 
about, and to what extent actually proceeded, should not be 
out of place either in view of the manifold interests concerned. 
This is the purpose of the following pages. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. 

FACTORY — ANCIENT FACTORIES — EARLY ENGLISH FACTORIES 

— ^THE DOMESTIC SYSTEM— SPINNING MACHINERY — THE 

FIRST MODERN FACTORY. 

Factory. — The word Factory is one that has altered 
much in meaning, and is still in process of alteration^ Its 
early signification was that of a trading establishment; 
usually in a distant country ; with which were associated in 
idea the settlements and surroundings appertaining, and it 
is primarily defined in this sense even yet in most diction- 
aries and works on industrial technology. But a quite 
different signification came to be attached to it later. In 
this new one it implied a place of production not sale ; an 
establishment where something was made, or manufactured, 
and — more SDecially — made or manufactured for profit, and 
(commonly)" on a large scale ; which is also its legal mean- 
ing and that with which we have here to deal. 

At what time precisely this transformation occurred is 
uncertain. Dr. Aikin, in a History of Manchester^ published 
in 1793, uses the words "mill*' and "-factory" indiscrimi- 
nately ; Mr. Eaines, in his well-known History of the Cotton 
Manufacture^ refers — as late as 1835 — ^^ ^^ ^^e of the 
latter term in its present sense as §till a modern innovation ; 
Ure's Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures does not possess 
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2 THE FACTORY SYSTEM 

any article on the word ; in Dod*s Dictionary of Manu- 
facturesy etc, (1876) no allusion to an altered meaning is 
made, and in the last edition (1880) of McCuUoch's 
Commercial Dictionary it is merely described as an abbrevia- 
tion of Manufactory, The nearest approach to a definite 
date that the present writer has been able to find is in 
French's Life and Times of Samuel Crompton (Manchester, 
1862), where it is stated that in the year 1792, "the word 
* factory * occurs almost for the first time in the rate-books of 
the township *' (Bolton) — a sufficiently unsatisfactory one it 
must be allowed.^ 

What is at all events certain is, that at the commence- 
ment of the present century, namely as early as 1802, this 
term was interpreted in a modern sense by the English 
legislature. In that year the first Factory Act (42 Geo. III., 
c. 73) was passed ; being entitled " An Act for the Preser- 
vation of the Health and Morals of Apprentices employed 
in Cotton and other Mills, and in Cotton and other 
Factories ;" where the words mill and factory are used as 
complementary or exchangeable terms, but are nowhere 
defined, while the older signification of the latter is 
obviously abandoned. In a succeeding statute (3 & 4 
Will. IV., c. 103) ; in which the area of restrictive legis- 
lation was considerably enlarged; they are again found 
coupled together, descriptive of places where certain 
productive operations are performed, and still with no 
separate meanings attached to them; and it was not in 
fine until a much later one (7 & 8 Vic, c. 15) that this 
deficiency was at length made good and the title " factory " 

' For an extended analysis of the terms Factory, Factory S)rstem, 
Mill, Manufeicture, etc., see my Introduction to a History of The 
Factory System ; Chap. I. (R. Bentley and Son, 1886). 
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ANCIENT FACTORIES 3 

for the first time fixed by law. The seventy-third section of 
the last named Act recites as follows : — " the word * factory ' 
. . . shall be taken to mean all buildings and premises 
situated within any part of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland wherein or within the close or curtilage of 
which steam, water, or any other mechanical power shall be 
used to move or work any machinery employed in preparing, 
manufacturing, or finishing, or in any process incidental to 
the manufacture of cotton, wool, hair, silk, flax, hemp, jute 
or tow, either separately or mixed together, or mixed with 
any other material ; " the expression " mill " not being used 
herein at all, except in connection with "mill gearing,'* 
between which and machinery some nice distinctions are 
drawn, which do not concern us now. At this time, then, 
a factory meant simply any place devoted to spinning or 
weaving certain fabrics by power, that is it pretty nearly 
fulfilled what was until quite recently the popular conception 
of the term. 

Scarcely was it settled in that signification however 
when another new development occurred. The circum- 
stances that led to that new development, and the changes 
which resulted from it, are of cardinal importance in the his- 
tory of English factory legislation. They will form the 
substance of some future chapters. It will suffice to say of 
them at present, that the general result was greatly to expand 
the notion of what constituted a factory beyond the char- 
acteristics here indicated, to a point that has not even yet 
been very clearly defined or ascertained. 

Ancient Factories. — The modern conception of a 
factory, then, is of a place of production, where labour is 
congregated and divided within an establishment-of definite 
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bounds, sometimes with and sometimes without the aid of 
exterior motive power. Congregated labour is in this view 
the very body, as divided labour is the spirit of any factory 
system not of the wholly automatic kind,^ and in this con- 
nection it will be of interest to enquire to what extent fac- 
tories and the Factory System were known, and were availed 
of, in ancient times : from which we have so much more to 
learn on social and industrial matters than we are often willing 
to allow. Unfortunately, the information that is accessible on 
these points is extremely scanty. The writers of antic^uity 
— those especially of the Classical age, with whose works we 
are the most familiar, — had an inveterate scorn of trade and 
industry, things which they considered as in their nature 
mean and sordid, and beneath the dignity of history. 
Aristotle would allow the title citizen only to those who 
needed not to earn a livelihood by labour {Politics^ iii. 3), and 
held the highest industrial duty of a freeman to consist in 
making proper use of his slaves ; Cicero regarded commerce 
as tolerable only when carried on upon a large scale 
and for the benefit of the State ; while the Emperor 
Augustus actually pronounced the sentence of death 
against the senator Ovinius for having stooped to direct 
a manufactory.^ Such writers have left, accordingly, 
scarcely any trustworthy accounts of these matters, and we 
have to seek information upon them among the chance 
allusions of poets and travellers, in the sacred books of a 
few old nations, and, more hopefully of late, from the great 
results of modern antiquarian and anthropological research. 
With these aids we are able to throw a little light at length 

^ See page 28. 

*Blanqui's History of Political Economy in Europe ; p. 49 (Bell 
and Sons, 1880). 
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ANCIENT FACTORIES 5 

on this neglected branch of enquiry. We know now for 
certain that a system of production by means of organised 
labour not only did exist among very ancient races, but was a 
device familiar to times so remote as to long precede the 
dawn of history, to be, in fact, a recognised feature of the 
early Stone age, in the very infancy of mankind. Sir Charles 
Lyell (Antiquity of Man) was the first writer to direct atten- 
tion to a " manufactory " of stone implements near Bern in 
Switzerland ; and since then many have been discovered else- 
where, in France, in the United States, and largely of late years 
in Ireland. In a little book, "Who are the Irish ?" (Bogue 
and Co., 1880) we read, for example, not alone of" primeval 
diggings," whence flint was procured for industrial purposes 
in remote ages, but it is added, " vast manufactories were 
there established." Their existence has become in fact a 
scientific commonplace. That great factories were a feature 
of the labour system of ancient Egypt seems likewise certain. 
How else, to begin with, could all the linen, linen yarn, and 
other commodities so largely exported have been produced 
there ? Domestic industry might suffice, indeed, for the 
supply of native needs, but not for such a foreign trade. 
Moreover, most writers who have expressed themselves on 
the subject at all have come to that conclusion. Treating 
of " recent discoveries in Egyptian antiquities " fifty years 
ago. Dr. Cooke Taylor bears the following testimony ; " we 
find from them," he says, "that the Pharaohs had very 
large spinning establishments, such as we should in the 
present day call factories, so that there was not only enough 
of yarn left for home consumption in the valley of the Nile, 
but also for exportation " {Silk^ Cotton^ and Woollen Manu 
facture), Mr. James {History of The Worsted Manufacture^ 
p. 5), is no less explicit. "The Egyptians,'* he says. 
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6 THE FACTORY SYSTEM 

" resembled ourselves in this, that they possessed large 
weaving establishments, and supplied with their products 
foreign lands;" and Mr. Warden {Linen Trade Ancient 
and Modern) offers even a description of such places, to 
the effect that they were " of a kindred nature to the hand- 
loom weaving shops, not yet extinct in this country" 
(Scotland). Lastly, M. Maspdro, one of the latest and 
most accomplished writers on Egyptian archaeology, 
actually locates some of them, and even traces 
their descent to the present day. Writing of the reign 
of Rameses II. (i,e, the fourteenth century B.C.), **Apu," 
he says, "is celebrated for its spinning mills," — ^adding in 
a note : " The spinning mills of Ekhurem (Apu) still exist ; 
their chief manufacture is a material with little blue and 
white checks, of which the fellah women make their outer 
garments " {Ancient Egypt and Assyria ; p. 74). 

The evidence from ancient Babylonia is equally con- 
vincing, but space will not admit of its being given. 
It shall suffice to quote the observation of Bonomi 
{Nineveh and its Falaces\ that Semiramis is "stated by 
many writers of antiquity to have founded large weaving 
establishments along the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates." It must be allowed, however, that this 
testimony would have been more satisfactory had the author 
furnished the names of the " many writers " referred to. 

Of the great dye-houses, and glass and metal works of 
Phoenicia ; the (possibly) great silk and porcelain factories of 
ancient China ; of the woollen manufactures — so renowned 
— of Lydia, Phrygia, and Persia ; the carpet manufacture of 
old Carthage, we must not pause to treat ; ^ we know, indeed, 

^ This branch of the general subject is dealt with at some length in 
my Introduction to a History of the Factory System ; Chap. ii. 
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ANCIENT FACTORIES 7 

extremely little of them, nor is the subject very closely 
related to our theme. Instead, we may proceed at once to 
the next great civilization of the ancient world, to Rome in 
the plenitude of her power. There is no doubt that the 
Factory System was largely availed of both in ancient Italy 
and her colonies. Not to go beyond our own experience 
for an example, we are aware that the Romans established 
a great woollen factory for clothing their troops at 
Winchester, and immense potteries in many parts of the 
country. They had also a "Fabrica," or vast military 
forge, at Bath. Mr. Scrivenor {History of the Iron Trade) 
gives the following very graphic account of it. "The 
fabrica . . . . . was a large college of 
armourers, where the varied weapons used by the Roman 
soldiers were manufactured. The business of this society, 
and the laws which regulated it, are developed by the 
Theodosian and Justinian codes. It there appears that 
towards the commencement of the second century the army 
smiths were created into companies, each governed by its 
own president or head, denominated the primicerius. That 
the employment of these bodies was to make arms for the 
use of the legion or legions to which it was attached, at 
public forges or shops, called fabricae, erected in the camps, 
cities, towns, or military stations ; that these arms when 
forged were to be delivered to an officer appointed to receive 
them, who laid them up in arsenals for public service ; that 
to prevent any abuse in this important branch of military 
economy, and to ensure its proper and methodical manage- 
ment, no person was permitted to forge arms for the 
imperial service unless he were previously admitted a 
member of the society of the Fabri; that to secure the 
continuance of their labours after they had been instructed 
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8 THE FACTORY SYSTEM 

in the art a certain yearly stipend was settled on each 
armourer, who (as well as his offspring) was prohibited from 
leaving the employ till he had attained the office of primu 
cerius, and, finally, that none might quit his business 
without detection, a mark or stigma was impressed upon the 
arm of each as soon as he became a member of the 
Fabrica." But it was not in her colonies only that Rome 
availed -herself of the Factory System. We learn from 
Blanqui^ that, about this time, Italy itself "was full of 
manufactories .... where paid workmen shared 
with slaves consigned to the rudest tasks, the fatigues, 
though not the profits of manufacture : " — from which we 
are not to infer, however, that there were free operative 
labourers as well as slaves there, but rather many free 
overseers, who were requisite to keep the slaves in order, 
and who had no closer interest in the work. 

These two descriptions of the interior economy of Roman 
factories, brought thus together, are very interesting. We 
view herein the actual operation of two archaic forms of 
the organization of labour which, in one mode or other, have 
prevailed from an immensely remote past, and may 
quite possibly prevail again. The collegiate or guild 
system would not, of course, be always necessarily in the 
service of the State, nor the servile organization always out- 
side it ; on the contrary, the opposite of this was more com- 
monly the case. But whatever their civil circumstances and 
prospects they are types of extraordinary persistency in 
the industrial history of mankind, beside which the devices 
of to-day directed towards the same end can but be con- 
sidered immature, experimental, and exceptional, and are 
probably temporary at the best. 

iPage 54. 
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EARLY ENGLISH FACTORIES 9 

Early English Factories. — When the Romans 
retired from Britain, the great works they had established 
for the manufacture of textile fabrics, of metal, and of 
earthenware were closed, and for eight or nine hundred 
years there were no factories The nearest approaches to 
such places remaining were the workmen's quarters attached 
to religious houses, to the castles of the more powerful 
nobles, and the king. In these, but especially in the first 
named, whatsoever industry was left other than of the 
purely isolated kind was to be found, but it was agglom- 
erated not combined industry : the operatives worked 
under no general labour system, and the produce was for 
use, not profit. Gradually, after the conquest by the 
Normans, other developments tended to arise. First, the 
early Norman sovereigns brought many skilled workmen over 
in their trains : who were forthwith endowed with certain 
privileges, settled in selected districts, and given the 
opportunity of starting on an independent career ; and 
next, industrious foreigners came over occasionally of their 
own accord; whether induced to do so by political or 
topographical causes, or by the mere love of change and 
hope of gain. In the reign of Henry I., in particular, a ^ 
considerable colony of Flemish weavers ; driven across the 
sea owing to inundations in their own country settled here ; 
and were established by him chiefly on his northern and 
western frontiers, where they acted as a protection against 
the incursions of the Scotch and Welsh. Under the Plan- 
tagenets, and while our kings were often abroa'^d, these 
workmen colonies increased in prosperity, and at about this 
time we begin to read of " factories of a rude kind " set up in 
various parts of the country.^ Such factories were probably 
* Romance of Trade ; p. 103. 
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10 THE FACTORY SYSTEM 

fulling mills \ and it is in connection with one of them 
that Manchester makes a first appearance in industrial his- 
tory with "a fulling mill on the banks of the Irt " (1301) ; 
Halifax and Bradford (in Yorkshire) being each noted as 
in possession of another at about the same period. 
In the neighbourhood of these, other buildings would often 
gather in time, where the cloth — still spun and woven at 
home — might be dyed, and subjected to other processes, 
or where possibly all processes of manufacture might 
occasionally be accumulated in a single establishment; 
and in such a one, accommodating a congeries of free work- 
men in the service of a capitalist employer, we have the 
germ of the modern Factory System. 

A great advance was made in the reign of Edward III. 
Edward had married a Flemish princess, Philippa of Hain- 
ault, and it is to that union — indeed to the queen's own 
personal interest and efforts it is said— that England owes 
the re-establishment of he.r woollen manufacture on a large 
scale.^ Thenceforth progress was uninterrupted, uninter- 
rupted even by those terrible scourges the Black Death, 
and Wars of the Roses ; or, at the worst, only tempor- 
arily interrupted to start afresh with redoubled vigour. 
By the time the Tudors were firmly seated on the throne 
undoubted evidence is found of the existence of large 
textile factories, not inconsiderable even in comparison with 
many of the present day. The most notable (in the 
reign of Henry VII.) was that of John Winchcombe, 
Wynchcomb, or Whitcomb, commonly called "Jack of 
Newbury," but, whose real name was John Small wood — 
Winchcombe being the Gloucestershire village whence he 

1 The story is told with much quaintness of detail by Fuller ; Church 
History^ Book iii. 
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EARLY ENGLISH FACTORIES II 

originated, and Newbury the town in Berkshire where his 
works were situate. Fuller writes of him {Worthies of 
England), " He was the most considerable clothier without 
fancy and fiction England ever beheld. . . . His looms 
were his lands, whereof he kept one hundred in his house, 
each managed by a man and a boy," .... a house 
that would "now make sixteen clothiers* houses, whose 
wealth would amount to six hundred of their estates." 
From another account we gain a still more imposing idea of 
this establishment, namely from Thomas Deloney's metrical 
romance "Jack of Newbury," published in London in 
1596.^ We read in it oitwo hundred looms within one room, 
of '* one hundred carders," "two hundred spinners," one 
hundred and fifty children employed as wool pickers ; fifty 
shearers, eighty "rowers," forty dyers, and twenty fullers; 
in all over one thousand persons occupied in manufacture ! 
This is a very large number for even a modern woollen 
factory of the most extensive kind. The names of three 
other factory masters belonging to this era have come 
down to history, Cuthbert of Kendal, Hodgkins of Halifax, 
and Martin Brian, or Byron, of Manchester. " Each of 
these," says Anderson {History of Commerce, vol. ii.), " kept 
a great number of servants at work — carders, spinners, 
weavers, dyers, shearers, etc."; and there were no doubt 
others whose names have not been preserved. About the 
same time metal factories began to be established also, 
principally for the manufacture of iron. Iron and iron 
products had been little made in England from the de- 
parture of the Romans till the reign of Edward III., when 
some evidence of a native manufacture is given in an Act of 

^ Quoted at some length in The Modem Factory System ; p. 50 
(Kegan, Paul and Co., 1 891). 
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12 THE FACTORY SYSTEM 

Parliament, passed in 1354, forbidding their export; while 
over a hundred years later (1483) another Act, prohibiting the 
importation of a great variety of metal goods, seems to 
show that this industry had spread. But by that time the 
great Sussex iron manufacture had arisen. Mr. Smiles* 
Industrial Biography (chap, ii.) gives a graphic and very 
interesting account of this industry : and how considerable 
it really was one may further learn from the statement of 
Simon Sturtevant, a German metallurgist who (in his 
Treatise De Metallicd) estimated the number of iron mills 
in England and Wales in 161 2 at eight hundred, of 
which, he says, " there are foure hundred milnes in Surry, 
Kent, and Sussex alone." Wood was the fuel exclusively 
used ; the establishments were owned by private capitalists ; 
and the organization of labour was of the nature of the 
modern factory system. 

The material prosperity thus indicated continued to grow 
under the Stuarts, and throughout the civil wars, in spite of 
the political complications of the time ; and it received a 
powerful stimulus from successive immigrations of Protestant 
refugees, driven out of the Netherlands and France respec- 
tively by the infatuated policy of the rulers of those coun- 
tries. These immigrants introduced a great variety of new 
industries, which rapidly took root. A further stimulus to 
enterprise was the founding of British colonies, which now 
began on a pretty extensive scale. Hitherto English 
manufacturers had had to depend on a home demand 
mostly j or their products were sold to a few foreign 
merchants at local fairs ; henceforth there were illimitable 
possibilities before them. The Factory System continued 
to spread under such circumstances, and great efforts 
were made to cope with the increased opportunites thus 
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originated. Sir George Nicholls (^History of The English 
Poor Law) mentions that in the reign of William III. 
several of the clothiers of Norwich " employed as many as 
five hundred hands;" which he evidently thought an un- 
precedented number. The industrial genius of the country, 
in short, was thoroughly aroused, and was preparing for 
the further great changes in store. 

The Domestic System. — But in the meanwhile another 
mode of industry had taken root in our congenial soil, 
rivalling for a while this nascent Factory System, sometimes 
even successfully. It has come to be called the Domestic 
System : by which is meant not merely family labour for 
purposes of domestic utility, nor what is now designated 
"home work,'* but an organized system of production for 
sale and profit, responding to no impulse but its own, and 
dominated by no other productive organization. Family 
industry may exist,of course, in every industrious home circle ; 
and when this is hired out on the same economic basis as 
factory labour will correspond economically with it ; but an 
independent manufacture, spontaneously developed, untram- 
melled by tradition, custom, or law ; producing commodities 
for an open market ; this is by no means the same 
thing. 

The origin of the Domestic System dates in England from 
the decay of the municipal and feudal constitutions of 
society, the first the legacy of the Roman, the second of 
Norman dominion. It is not implied in this statement that 
either of those systems was extinct when it had its rise; 
they are not extinct yet ; what is meant is, that as they ceased 
to closely overshadow the whole national life, certain move 
ments began below the surface of society, which by degrees 
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made themselves manifest above, resulting in changed 
currents of thought and action among the people. The 
present was one of these. It was, like the early factory system, 
much indebted to constant immigrations of foreigners, who 
were in turn much indebted to the peculiar circumstances 
and institutions of this country for the welcome they received. 
The bye-laws of guilds, corporations, and trade fraternities 
of various kinds ; which had succeeded the imperial organ- 
izations of ancient Rome; had become at length so 
oppressive and pernicious as to draw from Lord Bacon their 
denunciation as " fraternities in evil," and already in Henry 
VII.'s reign an Act of Parliament (19 Henry VII.) had 
been passed restraining them from promulgating further 
rules ; while the disuse of walled towns, proceeding contermin- 
ously, gave industry an opportunity of spreading out into the 
country that it had not enjoyed before. Foreign artizans ; 
and their English brethren; "began therefore to settle in 
such towns less than heretofore, and more in their vicinities, 
or even to seek voluntarily, as they had formerly been com- 
pelled to accept (p. 9) for their locations wild and 
unfrequented districts, where a patch of land could be had 
for the asking (or without it), and the means of livelihood 
thus to some extent secured."^ The cutlery trade of 
Sheffield, the woollen trade of Yorkshire, the miscellaneous 
trades of Birmingham, and the great cotton trade of 
Lancashire, were founded under such conditions. All of 
these were handicraft industries at first and followed the 
method of domestic labour. The^unit was the family ; not 
the corporate society, whether self-composed or super- 
imposed. The labour supplied was free ; that is civilly free ; 
it was not slave labour. The master manufacturer was also 
* The Modem Factory System ; p. 57, 
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workman; he was the owner of his instruments of pro- 
duction, the arbiter of his own industrial life. Occasionally 
the circle would be widened by the admission of strangers ; 
but they were admitted as members of the household — 
domestic workers with the rest. Very divergent opinions 
have been expressed respecting the social advantages of this 
mode of industry. On the one hand it has been lauded to 
the skies as the very perfection of industrial arrangement ; 
on the other very severely criticised by very capable 
observers.^ One hundred — or even fifty — ^years ago there 
seemed an almost unanimous opinion in its favour, and 
against the Factory System : on the sentimental side at least j 
to-day the tide of opinion is ebbing in precisely the opposite 
direction, and the cry is all to shut up home industries and 
force the workers into factories. Into this controversy we 
cannot enter here, it will be more to the purpose to illustrate 
the actual working of this Domestic System, to which end 
two typical descriptions of it will be cited, one from textile 
manufacture ; in which beyond all others the points of con- 
trast with the factory system are usually held to be best 
defined ; the other from the cutlery industry, next to textile 
perhaps the most famous of British manufactures. Mr. 
William Radcliffe,^ describing his own experiences of 
a manufacturing district of Lancashire just before the coming 
change, expresses himself on this subject as follows : — " In the 
year 1770 the land in our township was occupied by 
between fifty to sixty farmers; rents to the best of my 
recollection did not exceed ten shillings per statute acre; 
;and out of these fifty or sixty farmers there were only six or 

^ See in particular the caustic remarks of Mr. Carroll D. Wright : 
J^eport of The Factory System of the United States (Washington, 1884). 
' Origin of Power Loom Weaving; pp. 59, 60 (Stockport, 1828). 
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seven who raised their rents directly from the produce of 
their farms ; all the rest got their rents partly in some branch 
of trade, such as spinning or weaving woollen, linen, or cotton. 
The cottagers were employed entirely in this manner except 
for a few weeks in the harvest. Being one of these cottagers, 
and intimately acquainted with all the rest, as well as every 
farmer, I am better able to relate particularly how the change 
from the old system of hand labour to the new one of 
machinery operated in raising the price of land. Cottage 
rents at that time, with a convenient loom shop and a small 
garden attached, were from one and a half to two guineas 
per annum. The father of a family would earn from eight 
shillings to half-a-guinea at his loom ; and his sons, if he 
had one, two, or three alongside of him, six or eight shillings 
per week ; but the great sheet anchor of all cottages and 
small farms was the labour attached to the hand-wheel ; and 
when it is considered that it required six or eight hands to 
prepare and spin yarn of any of the three materials I have 
mentioned, sufficient for the consumption of one weaver, 
this shpws clearly the inexhaustible source there was for 
''labour for eyfif y person from the age of seven to eighty 
years (who retained their sight and could move their hands),, 
to earn their bread, say from one to three shillings per week, 
without going to the parish." In this extract we notice the 
shadow of one of the great changes that was approaching^ 
the employment namely of more efficient labour-saving 
machinery. In the next to be made, we shall perceive the 
development of a still more fundamental one, the increasingly 
dominant position accorded to realised wealth as an agent 
in production. 

Sheffield had been famous for its cutlery as early at all 
events as the time of Chaucer (who alludes to it), but 
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previous tx) the commencement of last century had "dis- 
covered in the manufacture " — ^says Dr. Aikin ^ — " more of 
industry than ingenuity." The workmen " dared not exert 
their abilities in labour for fear of being overstocked with 
goods . . . their trade was inconsiderable, confined, 
and precarious." But, "in 175 1, the river Don was made 
navigable to within three miles of the town .... a 
stage waggon was set up . . . . master manufacturers 
began to visit London in search of orders with success, and 
several factors established a correspondence with various 
parts of the Continent." The proceedings of \S\&&^ factors 
were noteworthy. "The common arrangement between 
masters and workmen during the early and comparatively 
unfluctuating periods of the cutlery manufacture was, that 
the former found shop-room, tools, every description of 
materials, and, of course, such capital as was necessary to 
carry on the business, paying the latter for work done 
generally by the piece. During this state of things almost all 
dealings in the raw material and finished articles were con- 
ducted between the master manufacturer and those who 
visited the town for the purpose of buying his wares, or with 
the merchant, to whom consignment was made for exporta- 
tion. Later years, however, witnessed the springing up 
of a large and influential class of monied or speculative 
individuals, who, under the denomination of factors, took 
advantage of the fluctuation of the markets to collect goods 
and merchandise at a cheap rate, never purchasing at the 
regular prices when they could avoid it. These enterprising 
dealers presently obtained large influence in the foreign 
markets, and, catching the full spirit of modern competition, 

* A Description of the Country from Thirty to Forty Miles round 
Manchester ( 1 795 ). 
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they soon distanced the tradesmen of the old school" " The 
latter, indeed " — he continues — " frequently became, through 
necessity, first satellites, and then victims to the new system." 
This is a very interesting description of a form of domestic 
industry differing in several particulars from that before men- 
tioned, as well as a concise summary of results flowing from 
the more fundamental economic influence last alluded to, 
which was the origin of many others hereafter to be named. 
At present, our attention is most required to the particular 
phase of change which first attracted the attention of the 
legislature, the development and application, namely, of 
labour-saving machinery in production. 

Spinning Machinery. — In the description of the domes- 
tic industry of Lancashire just quoted, it was shown how it 
required in Radcliffe's time " six or eight hands to prepare 
:and spin yam .... sufficient for the consumption 
of one weaver." So long as English manufacture was 
principally for the home trade this disproportion was com- 
paratively unimportant, producers could adapt themselves 
without much difficulty to the wants of consumers, or if they 
failed to do so the latter must wait. The disproportion 
Itself was to the advantage of spinners, who were a very 
deserving class of the community, and whose extra opportu- 
nities in this direction enabled them to bear with some 
success the decreasing gains from agriculture. But when 
England became a great Colonial power, distancing all 
competitors in commerce and commercial enterprise, such 
was the case no longer. The demand for her fabrics (and 
all other products of manufacture) became overwhelming, 
and every known expedient was resorted to for increasing 
them. It was under these circumstances that certain 
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ingenious men set themselves the task of trying if yarn (the 
demand for which we have seen was especially great) might 
not be spun by machinery. The movement seems to have 
attained importance first in Birmingham ; where Lewis Paul 
and John Wyatt took out a joint patent for this purpose in 
1 7 38?^ and where it is quite possible the process of rolling 
metal wire, which might be seen in operation any 
day in the neighbourhood, furnished them with the first 
hint. After several unsuccessful endeavours to make their 
invention profitable they abandoned it. Nevertheless, the 
enterprise was not unfruitful. The idea spread. In 1761 
the Society of Arts is found offering prizes of ;^5o and 
;^25 respectively for the best and second best " inventions 
of a machine that will spin six threads of wool, fiax, hemp, 
or cotton at one time, and that will require but one person 
to work and attend it ; *' and the records of that Society 
show that several machines were submitted in response 
to this appeal, though apparently without result But in the 
meanwhile a poor hand-loom weaver of Blackburn, James 
Hargreaves, had — quite independently it would seem — 
devised an instrument of just this kind for his own use, and 
was applying it with success. And just about the same 
time another poor workman, one Thomas Highs, or Hayes, 
of Leigh, Lancashire, had, in conjunction with a local 
clock-maker, produced still another, which came under the 
notice of a Bolton barber, one Richard Arkwright ; with 
important consequences, as we shall see ; while eventually, 
Samuel Crompton, hkewise of Bolton, by uniting the 

^ John Kay, of Bury, had taken out a patent for spinning worsted 
before this, namely, in 1730 ; and there is mention of a much earlier one 
than either (1678), in the joint names of Richard Dereham and Richard 
Haines, of which, however, nothing further is known. 
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principles of these two in one (called on that account 
" The Mule '*) brought spinning appliances to so 
high a degree of excellence that the old tjrpe of 
labour became obsolete and an entirely new era was in- 
augurated in this department of manufacture. How, pre- 
sently, these cardinal inventions were supplemented by 
others, equally important to the end in view ; and how, 
ultimately, the Rev. Mr. Cartwright, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, succeeded in constructing a mechanical 
loom which accomplished for weaving what had^been already 
done for spinning would occupy more space to tell than we 
have at command now ; as likewise it would to record other 
great inventions of this time applicable to other branches of 
industry, and the application to all of them at length of a 
completely new motor (steam) destined to start them on a 
career of unexampled prosperity. It will answer our 
purpose best to take this prodigious advance in textile 
manufacture as a type of what was going on throughout all 
industry, and to concentrate attention for the present on that. 

The First Factory. — It has been generally assumed 
that with the perfecting of the mechanical appliances for 
spinning, and the application to them of external motive 
power, the modern Factory System came into existence, 
and that this was largely the work of Richard Arkwright. 
There is this much truth in the belief, that it was probably 
the genius of Arkwright which first saw clearly the full 
possibilities inherent in the new machinery, and it was un- 
doubtedly his untiring energy and ability that brought them 
earliest to a full fruition. But he was not the inventor of the 
spinning machinery (the " water frame " ) with which his name 
is most closely associated, nor was he by any means the first 
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to apply mechanical power successfully in textile manufacture. 
Arkwright's first regular factory (at Nottingham) was driven 
by horse-power ; and the idea of the machinery employed 
there was borrowed (or purloined) from Highs. It was not 
until 1770 that he occupied a small water mill (at Wirks- 
worth, in Derbyshire), nor until the year after that he formed 
his celebrated partnership with Need and Strutt of Derby, 
which resulted in the building of the well-known Cromford 
works. Now, fully half a century before this time, a textile 
fectory, answering in every respect to even the most modern 
definition of that term, had been in full operation in 
England. Further, it was not in connection with any of 
those staples (wool, flax, or cotton) upon which the 
inventors of spinning machinery had hitherto exercised their 
ingenuity that it had its origin, but with cjuite another fibre. 
It was a silk mill; begun in Derby in 17 15, and at work there 
shortly afterwards. * The story of its establishment forms one 
of the strangest and most romantic episodes of industrial 
history, rich as that history has ever been in such. 

It is known that the process of " throwing " silk (a process 
analogous to, but not the same as spinning) was practised in 
England as early as 1562, when the throwsters of London 
were united into a fellowship, to be afterwards incorporated 
by Charter in 1629. Haifa century later we learn that "the" 
said Company of silk throwsters employs above forty thousand 
men, women and children'' (13 & 14 Chas. II., c. 15) ; and 
this astonishing prosperity seems to have continued till 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, at which time 
unusually large quantities of thrown silk (or " organzine ") 
began to make their appearance on the English market, sent 
from abroad, and offered at prices much below what this 
commodity could be produced for here. The supply, it 
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was noticed, came mostly from Italy ; and it was soon 
rumoured that " something like in appearance to 
the machinery of a great water-mill (/>. water-driven 
corn mill) was used to perform the delicate operation of 
unwinding the cocoons, and that, thus assisted, it was 
possible for human labour to produce almost any required 
quantity of organzine."^ A practical silk throwster, one 
John Lombe, who had been in business in London, deter- 
mined to personally investigate the truth of these reports ; 
he went over to Italy in disguise, and managed to get 
engaged at one of the factories supplying the mysterious 
filament. His adventures there were of a truly astonish- 
ing kind.^ He not only found that the above report was 
true, but managed to obtain drawings of all parts of the 
machinery, to transmit them home in safety, and eventually 
to follow them himself With these in his possession, and 
in conjunction with his brother, afterwards Sir Thomas 
Lombe, a factory similar to the Italian one was erected 
on the banks of the Derwent, which presently produced 
organzine equal in quantity and quality to all needs. 
" This amazingly grand structure," as Anderson {History of 
Commerce) vol. iii., p. 91) calls it, "was propelled by mills 
which work three capital engines,'* and contained " twenty- 
six thousand, five hundred and eighty-six wheels, and ninety- 
seven thousand, seven hundred and forty-six movements, 
which work seventy-three thousand, seven hundred and 
twenty-six yards of organzine silk thread every time the 
water wheel goes round, being thrice in one minute, and 
three hundred and eighteen millions, five hundred and four 

^ Introduction to a History of the Factory System ; p. 358. 
* The story is told very graphicaUy in Knight's Old England^ Book 
vii. ; chap. 2 ; where also a picture of Lombe's fectory may be seen. 
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thousand, nine hundred and sixty yards in one day and 

night One water wheel gives motion to all the 

other movements, of which any one may be stopped separ- 
ately without obstructing the rest ; " and " one fire engine 
conveys warm air to every individual part of this vast 
machine, containing in all its buildings half a quarter of a 
mile in length." Other details, from a little work of not 
much pretension A// aJ)out Derby, by Mr. Edward Brad- 
bury (Simpkin and Marshall, 1884), may with advantage 
be compared with these. 

This edifice was almost without doubt the first English 
factory in the modern sense. It was the first, that is, 
where the motive power was supplied from outside, 
where operations of manufacture hitherto performed 
by human hands, were performed by inanimate machin- 
ery thus set in motion, and where independent work- 
people, congregated in one building, were occupied in 
production about this machinery. It was something 
very different, for instance, from the great textile factories 
that had preceded it, either here or in more ancient 
times. Congregated and divided labour was employed 
in them also, but the operations of manufacture were 
not performed by machinery, nor was the motive power 
supplied from outside. The motive power and machinery 
alike were for the most part embodied in sentient human 
creatures. It was different again from the early English iron 
works, in Sussex and elsewhere, to which allusion has been 
made ; and still more different from the great metal factories 
and potteries of the period of the Roman occupation. In the 
former of these water-power was sometimes used also; to 
move the great tilt hammers, and for other purposes ; but 
such establishments were wide open spaces, where the 
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workers were much scattered, never collected altogether in 
a single building. Water-power may have been employed 
about the latter likewise,^ but we have seen from the 
instance of the Fabrica at Bath how different was the 
organization of labour. In those old times the worker was 
tied to his work ; by the unequivocal compulsion of law or 
usage ; as he was, or is, or may be to this day in countries 
where political despotism prevails, or trades are divided 
into castes, or occupations are hereditary. But under the 
modern factory system in this country the contrary of all 
that was from the first the case. The workers under this 
system were personally free ; they were bound neither by 
law nor custom to any particular factory nor kind of 
manufacture, but at liberty to transfer their labour where- 
soever, to whomsover, and as often as they would ; whereby 
quite different relations were established between them and 
their employers ; involving quite difierent considerations, 
and, at length, formal regulations ; the regulations namely 
which came to be, and are continuing to be, embodied in our 
ever-expanding Factory Acts. 

^ Water-driven com mills were introduced into Britain by the 
Romans, and there are some symptoms that they were also used about 
mines. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FACTORY CONTROVERSY. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE FACTORY SYSTEM — PHILOSOPHY OF 
FACTORY LEGISLATION — THE FIRST REFORMERS — PARISH 
APPRENTICES — THE FACTORY AGITATION : ROBERT PEEL 
AND ROBERT OWEN — RICHARD OASTLER — LORD ASHLEY — 
OTHER LEADERS — PROGRESS OF THE CONTROVERSY — 
SUMMARY. 

Philosophy of The Factory System. — At the con- 
clusion of the last chapter an attempt was made to indicate 
certain characteristics of the modern Factory System dis- 
tinguishing it from others which have preceded, or may 
have preceded it in more or less ancient times. That 
attempt leads naturally to the question what actually is this 
System ? — a more difficult one to answer than might 
appear at first sight. The Factory System — says Dr. Ure ^ 
— " designates the combined operation of many orders of 
workpeople, adult and young, in tending with assiduous skill 
a series of productive machines, continually impelled by a 
central power." But this definition fails in two directions. 
On the one hand it fails by including machinery and a 
central motive power among necessary characteristics of the 
Factory System, whereas they are only characteristic of the 
modem form of it ; and, on the other hand, it fails to in- 
^ Philosophy of Manufactures ; pp. 13, 14. 
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elude, or even to indicate, many classes of works now 
generally recognised as being within the meaning of this 
expression. It includes, " such organizations as cotton, flax, 
silk, and wool mills, and also certain engineering works ; " 
but it excludes " those in which the mechanisms do not 
form a connective series, and are not dependent on one 
prime mover," . . . such as "iron-works, dye-works, 
soap-works^ brass-foundries," etc. " Some authors, indeed " 
— Dr. Ure continues — "have comprehended under the 
\\A<t factory all extensive establishments wherein a number 
of people co-operate towards a common purpose of art, and 
would therefore rank breweries, distilleries, as well as the 
workshops of carpenters, turners, coopers, etc., under the 
Factory System. But I conceive that this title in its strictest 
sense involves the idea of a vast automaton, composed of 
various mechanical and intellectual organs, acting in un- 
interrupted concert for the production of a common object ; 
all of them being subordinated to a self-regulating moving 
force." "If," he concludes, "the marshalling of human 
beings in systematic order for any technical enterprise, were 
allowed to constitute a factory, this term might embrace 
every department of civil and military engineering — a lati- 
tude of application quite inadmissible." It is not easy to 
follow this reasoning. There are few manufacturing 
establishments where machinery in a " connective series " 
plays a more important part than in the modern brewery and 
distillery, and where the proportion of manual to machine 
labour is distinctly less. Here, if anywhere, it is that 
the idea of a " vast automaton " is most nearly realized, 
and that it is possible for the organism to go on performing 
its productive functions under the impulse of " a self-regu- 
lating motive force" with the least human supervision. 
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Moreover, this definition is certainly too recondite for ordi- 
nary use. "An automaton composed of various mechanical 
and intellectual organs, acting in uninterrupted concert," is 
a definition of the Factory System which, even if technically 
correct, would be of little practical usefulness, and the 
technical correctness of which is extremely doubtful.^ Nor 
is there much danger, one would say, that the expressions 
" factory " and " factory system " should ever be so ex 
panded in meaning as to embrace civil and military engineer- 
ing. It is surely one of the essentials to the proper con- 
ception of either that their purpose is production always ; 
while the eventual purpose of all military labour is of course 
destruction. Or even in those cases where works of civil 
and military engineering might be turned to productive use, 
as in the building of roads and bridges j in so far as 
these are instruments of production they may be classed 
as such but not as products of manufacture. They are 
in reality means of transport.^ A more recent writer 
essaying to describe the Factory System under cover 
of defining the term factory, goes to an opposite 
extreme. " A factory," writes Mr. Carroll D. Wright 
{Report on The Factory System of The United States, 
1884), "is an establishment where several workmen are 
collected for the purpose of obtaining greater and cheaper 
conveniences of labour than they could procure individually 
in their homes ; for producing results by their combined 
efforts which they could not accomplish separately, and for 

* See p. 3. 

* That the above was not merely a rhetorical slip of Dr. Ure's is 
proved by his elaborating the same idea in another work of equal 
pretension, namely his Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain (C. Knight, 
1836). " ^ar," he there declares " was in reality the staple trade, 
the soXq factory system of the ancient world." Vol. i. p. 3. 
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preventing the loss occasioned by carrying articles from 
place to place during the several processes necessary to com- 
plete their manufacture.'* Here, it will be noticed, 
machinery and mechanical moving power are entirely 
omitted, and attention is fixed on other means of abbrevia- 
ting and facilitating human labour. And on the whole this is 
the truer conception, for in ultimate analysis the employ- 
ment of machinery and exterior motive powers are but 
particular instances of this same effort to abbreviate labour. 
Only, in this case, too much stress seems to be laid on the 
purely human^ apart from the mechanical element in pro- 
duction, which is so obvious a feature of the modern system. 
How would it be for instance, one may ask, if Dr. lire's con- 
ception of an automaton factory were completely realized, but 
with the " many orders of workpeople " omitted ; if the 
machinery had but to be set going to turn out commodities 
(within certain limits of course) at pleasure ; would not a 
purely automatic place of production like this be a factory ? 
Something nearly approaching such a result has already been 
achieved in certain industries : as in the most modern form 
of corn-milling; while even in the old fashioned country 
corn-mill (the true precursor of the modern factory) the 
whole productive apparatus is often superintended by one 
man — and he not infrequently locks the door and goes 
home to dinner leaving the machinery to do its work alone. 
In the still more alien department of Distribution, again, 
we have automatons now disposing of goods, and taking 
payments in return, at our street corners. 

The truth is that since the term factory was wrested from 
its elder meaning, and that new one substituted for it which 
has been noted, no sufficiently rigid analysis has been 
applied to the system of production which then assumed its 
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name, and to the circumstances under which it did so. 
It is confounded with the increased employment of 
machine labour^ (an extreme instance of which has just 
been cited), with mere capitalism — the industrial power 
vested in accumulated wealth — ^ or it has been fitted to any 
emergency that the wants of the moment suggested. But 
increased employment of machinery has affected agricul- 
ture just as much as it ever affected manufacture; and 
the almost limitless power permitted to capital in the hire 
of labour is but a particular instance of the reign of 
open competition distinguishing modern times. Both are 
features of the Industrial Revolution of the last two cen- 
turies, which affected the Factory System precisely as it 
affected other systems of industry, and not necessarily more. 
Dr. Ure seems to have been led into error by his nearness 
to these great events, and to have never really understood 
the organization he was nevertheless at such pains to 
describe. He took the Factory System for a new thing y 
the truth, of course, being very different. Such a system 
of labour is a quite usual phenomenon in any industrial 
community, ancient or modern, which has reached a cer^ 
tain stage of economic progress — the stage generally of an 
export trade or even of a very abounding native population 
— the institutions of which permit it. In other countries,. 
India for example,^ it never has prevailed, simply be- 
cause their institutions would not permit it; were, in 
many instances, directed dehberately against it. Alter 

^ This is the mistake of Marx, Engels, and writers of that 
school, who seem incapable of distinguishing properly between 
machine industry and fectory labour. 

2 See p. 16. 

^ On the organization of labour in India, %t^ Industrial Arts of Indian. 
by Sir George Bidwood ; Part I. (Chapman and Hall, 1880). 
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them; give capital and competition free scope; and — ^the 
industrial spirit continuing — we hold that it certainly would 
follow. The exterior features might differ : for it would take 
upon itself the colour of surrounding things ; its interior 
economy would certainly vary, in harmony with these, but the 
thing itself would be there, so long at least as combined 
labour can produce more cheaply and efficiently than isolated 
labour can, which has hitherto in human affairs been gener- 
ally the case. 

This error vitiated many of the best intentioned argu- 
ments of the early factory reformers and was a stumbling- 
block in the path of the earlier Factory Acts. It produced 
uncertainty, and even contradiction, in dealing with the many 
problems presented to them, and popularised an altogether 
false notion of their actual sanctions and proper aim. 
And thus it came about that that most valuable and beneficent 
body of laws only approached the fulfilment of its mission 
by a circuitous and partial, instead of, as might have 
been, in a direct course, that so much still remains to be 
explained about them, and something even to be explained 
away. 

Philosophy of Factory Legislation. — For factory 
legislation is not only a most important concomitant of the 
modern Factory System, but, regarded from its social side, is 
perhaps the most important concomitant of all. The 
interest attaching to mechanical improvements is no 
doubt great, and increased production of itself a highly 
desirable thing, yet it is doubtful, after all, if the greatest 
boon which the modern Factory System has conferred upon 
mankind resides so much in these material gains as in the 
revolt against the abuses connected with them which pro- 
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duced the Factory Acts. It is more than possible that when 
all those contrivances have been superseded by others — as 
they surely will be — those laws will remain the chief glory of 
their time. They are likely to do so for several reasons. First, 
because their value is by no means limited by the conditions 
under which they came into being, nor indeed by any con- 
ditions that can be yet foreseen. Secondly, on account of 
their remarkable success in a previously untried sphere of 
legislation; but thirdly and chiefly, that they embody a 
great practical protest against the base belief, engendered of 
modern economic philosophy, that the concerns of human 
beings can ever be entrusted to motives of pure cupidity with- 
out shocking and degrading results. Against that shameful 
doctrine they set up a legal barrier, weak and partial at firstj^ 
but gradually growing till it became a powerful instrument, 
which repeatedly encountered oppression in one of its most 
insidious forms and snatched from it its prey. 

The philosophy of factory legislation is concerned with 
factories, nevertheless, in an almost exclusively historical 
category, the connection being to a large extent casual. 
It may seem strange at first sight to make this assertion, and 
some further explanation is necessary. The great industrial 
establishments of antiquity, we must remember, were not 
called factories ; hence the system of labour belonging to 
them was not called factory labour, nor the mode in which 
it was regulated factory regulation. But those places were 
factories nevertheless; ^ and any law that was enforced for 
their conduct amounted in effect to factory law. Now, we 
know that in Rome, in Egypt, and generally in old times 
where the labour of production was performed by slaves, there 
were very strict laws for their protection ; as where this was 
1 See page 3. 
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not the case there were trade customs, or feudal or tribal 
obKgations, typifying in such instances a like thing. But 
when the new producing establishments came into being and 
assumed the title factory slaves were not employed, nor 
therefore were such laws in operation, the guild organi- 
zations had died out, and the obligations of feudality 
become effete. All citizens were supposed free and equal, 
while at the same time competition was allowed its utmost 
range, and great accumulations of capital were being formed 
by individuals, and used without question in the affairs of 
industry. This, too, was the epoch of the great mechanical 
inventions. Such circumstances threw obviously immense 
power into the hands ot wealthy and enterprising men 
over their less wealthy and enterprising fellow-men. They 
acquired the first command of those new and greatly 
efficient instruments of production, and could then practically 
(till a remedy was found) dictate terms to the less efficient 
human instruments. " The various processes (of manufac- 
ture) which had heretofore been chiefly performed by hand 
under the master's own roof, began now to be executed 
in public mills^ in which, in one or more buildings, as 
the case happened, the operatives worked up the materials 
belonging to the manufacturers under the supervision of 
overseers appointed by the employer." ^ Neither was this 
movement confined, of course, to such places ; it necessarily 
penetrated wherever labour could be employed for any 
productive purpose on the same footing. A description was 
lately quoted (p. 17) of what occurred coincidently in the 
cutlery manufacture ; where the industry was, and still is, to 
a large extent domestic and manual ; and the same process 
occurred, as is well known, in the stocking industry, the lace 
^ Conflicts of Capital and Labour ; p. 84. 
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industry, and others, and continues doing so to our own day ; 
it merely attained its evil notoriety first in them. The true 
philosophy of factory legislation becomes thus apparent, and 
its connection in a historical category only with any particular 
class of places denominated at any particular time factories. 
Its real nature is resolved into a protest against a 
method of economy which subordinated immediate human 
interests to the blind discretion of employers filled with the 
most pitiless of all passions, the pursuit of gain, that 
passion manifesting itself in unusually atrocious forms 
under the novel stimulus of the Factory System. 

The First Reformers. — The new system of production 
had been upwards of half a century in operation before public 
attention was directed to it in any considerable degree. 
During that time it had spread from its first home in Derby 
over a wide area, principally in the midland counties, where 
it had been mostly confined to the manufacture of metal 
products and silk. But towards the end of this period the 
great inventions for the treatment of wool and cotton fibre 
(referred to in the last chapter) had been coming into use, 
and in 1787 were likewise applied to flax.^ Almost 
immediately complaints began to be heard of abuses con- 
nected with factories, especially the cotton factories of Lanca- 
shire, and in 1 795 a Committee was appointed at Manchester 
to report upon the whole subject. Before this Committee, on 
the 25th of January 1796, Dr. Perceval, an eminent local 
physician, brought up the following resolutions for approval, 
which were subsequently adopted. " ist. It appears that the 
children, and others who work in the large cotton factories, 
are peculiarly disposed to be affected by the contagion of 
^ Modem Factory System : p. 72. 
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I fever, and that when the infection is received it is rapidly 
propagated, not only amongst those who are crowded to- 
gether in the same apartments, but in the families and 
neighbourhoods to which they belong. 2nd. The large 

I factories are generally injurious to the constitutions of those 
employed in them, even when no particular diseases prevail, 
from the close confinement which is enjoined, from the 
debilitating effects of hot or impure air, and from the want 
of active exercises, which nature points out as essential in 
childhood and youth to invigorate the system, and to fit our 
species for the duties of mankind. 3rd. The untimely 
labour of the night, and the protracted labour of the day, 
with respect to children, not only tends to diminish future 
expectations as to the general term of life and industry by 
impairing the strength and destroying the vital stamina of 
the rising generation, but it too often gives encouragement 
to idleness, extravagance, and profligacy of the parents, who, 
contrary to the order of nature, subsist by the oppression of 
their offspring. 4th. It appears that the children employed 
in factories are generally debarred from all opportunities of 
education, and from moral or religious instruction. 5th. 
From the excellent regulations which subsist in several 
cotton factories, it appears that many of these evils may, in a 
considerable degree, be obviated ; and we are therefore 
warranted by experience, and are assured that we shall have 
the support of the liberal proprietors of these factories, in 
proposing an application for parliamentary aid (if other 
methods appear not likely to effect the purpose) to establish 
a general system of laws for the wise, humane, and equal 
government of all such works." 

In the last paragraph of these justly celebrated resolutions 
the definite suggestion is made of a code of factory legis- 
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lation, for the " equal government of all such works." In 
those words the principle of the earlier Factory Acts is 
stated in its simplicity and entirety. The proposal is for the 
amelioration of what was then assumed to be a novel evil, by 
means of legislative action specially adapted to that end. It 
did not occur to these early reformers to enquire too 
curiously into the origin and area of such evils ; it was 
enough for them that they existed in an oflfensive and 
dangerous form within the particular area in question. 
It is to be noted, too, that mention is made of several 
cotton factories wherein " excellent regulations subsist," 
a proof that factory reformers of the most genuine 
type, ue, spontaneous reformers who were at the 
same time factory masters, flourished before even the 
earliest suggestion of anything of this kind. In this purely 
local connection then with evils assumed to be peculiar 
to a particular mode of dealing with a single staple of 
manufacture did that controversy originate, from which were 
to be deduced in time those wider generalizations and 
humaner conceptions of public duty that have done, and are 
doing, so much to ameliorate the modern worker's lot. 

Parish Apprentices. — One of the worst abuses of the 
Factory System in its early years arose in connection with 
the method of obtaining workers for the mills, especially 
juvenile workers. This furnished also the opportunity for a 
decisive step. 

The first factories were water-mills ; often of necessity 
situated in remote places : situated in fact wherever power 
from running water could the most readily be obtained. To 
these places operatives had to be brought, occasionally from 
great distances and at considerable expense, and that this 
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outlay might the more readily be recouped it was usual to 
bind them under a system of apprenticeship to serve for a 
term of years. "The moral results of this practice were 
sometimes very shocking. Removed from the constraint of 
publicity, and, to a considerable extent even, of the common 
law, the masters often treated those helpless people with 
horrible inhumanity." ^ The system attained its maximum 
degree of wickedness when children were sent from distant 
country workhouses into the factory districts, nominally to be 
taught a trade, but really to be disposed of at the discretion of 
the employer. " Under the operation of the factory apprentice 
system," writes " Alfred," ' " parish apprentices were sent 
without remorse or enquiry, to be used up as the cheapest 
raw material in the market ; " and he thus describes the 
ordinary procedure. " The mill-owners communicated with 
the overseer of the poor, and when the demand and supply 
had been arranged to the satisfaction of both the contracting 
parties, a day was fixed for the examination of the little 
children, to be inspected by the mill-owner or his agent. 
Traffickers contracted with the overseers for removing their 
juvenile victims to Manchester, or other towns. On their 
arrival, if not previously assigned, they were deposited in dark 
cellars, where the merchant dealing in them brought his 
customers," — and where — " the mill-owners, by the light of 
lanterns being able to examine the children, their limbs and 
stature having undergone the necessary scrutiny, the bargain 
was struck, and these poor innocents were conveyed to the 
mills." What followed is related by another writer. " The 
custom," says Mr. Fielden {Curse of the Factory System ; p. 
lo), " was for the master to clothe his apprentices and to feed 

* The Modem Factory System ; p. 87. 

' History of the Factory Movement^ by " Alfred " \ vol. i. ; chap 2. 
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and lodge them in an apprentice house near the factory ; 
overseers were appointed to see to the works, whose interest 
it was to work the children to the utmost, because their pay 
was in proportion to the quantity of work they could extract. 
Cruelty was, of course, the consequence ; and there is abu^t 
dance of evidence on record, and preserved in the recol- 
lections of some who still live, to show that in many of the 
manufacturing districts, but particularly, I am afraid, in the 
guilty county (Lancashire) to which I belong, cruelties the 
most heart-rending were practised upon the unoffending 
and friendless creatures who were thus consigned to the 
charge of master manufacturers ; that they were harassed to 
the brink of death by excess of labour, that they were 
flogged, fettered, and tortured in the most exquisite refine- 
ment of cruelty ; that they were in many cases starved to 
the bone while flogged to their work, and that even in some . 
instances they were driven to commit suicide to evade the 
cruelties of a world in which, though born to it so recently, 
their happiest moments had been passed in the garb and 
coercion of a workhouse." A most shocking revelation of 
this condition of things, written from personal experience, is 
contained in the well authenticated narrative of Robert 
Blincoe ; who was sent at the age of seven years from the St. 
Pancras workhouse to serve at a cotton mill near Notting- 
ham, whence he was transferred to others afterwards. 
The statements in this record are simply appalling \ and 
would be absolutely incredible were they not fully borne out 
by evidence from other sources. We will not burden these 
pages with them,^ substituting instead some particulars from 
one of those cotton factories wherein " excellent regulations 

^ They are given in some detail in Modem Factory System ; pp. 
189,98. 
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prevailed," from what was, indeed, by pretty general consent 
reckoned the model factory of the time. This was 
the establishment at New Lanark in Scotland owned by Mr. 
David Dale, and the subject of a high encomium in the 
Annual Register for 1 792. " Already in 1 784 " writes Mr. R. 
D. Owen (Threading my Way — p. 13 ^/ sub\ " the population 
of New Lanark was upwards of 1700, of whom several 
hundreds were orphan children; it was, I believe, the 
largest cotton-spinning establishment at that time in Great 
Britain, employing about a thousand workpeople.'* Just at 
the end of the century it passed into the hands of the 
celebrated Robert Owen; who gives some details of what 
he found there.^ There were about five hundred children 
employed at that time, who " were received as early as 
six years old, the pauper authorities declining to send them 
at any later age.'* " It was found, or thought, necessary that 
these little creatures should work with the other people ^<7w 
six in the morning till seven in the evening ; and it was only 
after this task was over that instruction began. The inevi- 
table results followed. The poor children hated their 
slavery; many absconded: some were stunted and even 
dwarfed in stature ; at thirteen or fifteen years old, when 
their apprenticeship expired, they commonly went off to 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, with no natural guardians, ignorant 
of the world beyond their village, and altogether admirably 
trained for swelling the mass of vice and misery in the 

towns." " The condition of the families who 

had immigrated to the village was also very lamentable. 

* The above statements are taken at second-hand from Mr. W. L. 
Sargant's book, Robert Owen and his Social Philosophy (Smith and Elder, 
i860) ; but Mr. Sargant explains in a note to p. 32 that they are in turn 
copied verbatim from Owen's Autobiography y I. xxvi. 57, 61, 62, 276. 
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The people lived almost without control, in habits of vice, 
idleness, poverty, debt, and destitution .... Thiev- 
ing was general .... Yet (says Owen) the work- 
people were systematically opposed to every change which I 
proposed, and did whatever they could to frustrate my 
object." If such was the condition of things in a model 
factory and under the best. of masters one may imagine what 
it must have been under others less scrupulous. 

The Factory Agitation : Robert Peel and Robert 
Owen. — To the honour of his class it was a master manufac- 
turer, the first Sir Robert Peel, who earliest brought this matter 
effectively under the notice of Parliament. The measure of 
relief that he proposed was a small one ; as we shall see more 
fully hereafter ; but it was a step in progress, and it definitely 
inaugurated the factory controversy in the legislature. In the 
meanwhile a popular agitation had been set in motion also, hav- 
ing its origin in those five resolutions passed at Manchester 
(P* 33)» and gradually spreading, and increasing in volume as 
it spread, till it too became a powerful motive force. Among 
names which come earliest before us in connection with 
it is that of Robert Owen ; who, having devoted himself with 
unremitting ardour to the reform of abuses at his own 
works, commenced about the year 181 2 the agitation of 
factory reform upon a large scale outside them. In 
18 13 he addressed a public letter to owners and 
managers, in which he broached his views, and in 18 15 
undertook, in concert with his son Mr. R. D. Owen, a 
journey through England and Scotland for the purpose of 
collecting full evidence as to the position of affairs. 
"The facts we collected,'' writes the latter gentleman, 
" seemed to me terrible almost beyond belief. ... In 
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some large factories from one-fourth to one-fifth of the chil- 
dren were cripples or otherwise deformed, or permanently 
injured by excessive toil, sometimes by brutal abuse. The 
younger children seldom lasted out more than three or four 
years without severe illness, often ending in death" 
(Threading My Way), Owen laid these facts before 
several influential members of Parliament with whom he 
had interviews about this time. He even prepared a remedial 
Bill of his own ; an excellent and comprehensive measure^ 
which would have ante-dated future factwy legislation 
by at least a quarter of a century had it been adopted. 
Unfortunately it was far in advance of the opinion 
of those days and the opportunity was lost. He next 
sought to enter Parliament himself, and failed ; after which 
his name gradually disappears from the Factory Controversy, 
to !!6-^ succeeded by those of other workers xn the same 
good cause, to whom a few words of notice are due. 

Richard Oastler. — There had by this time been formed 
at Manchester a small committee of friends of factory 
reform to watch the action of such poor and partial 
legislation as had now been obtained; the first of those 
" Short Time Committees " of which a good deal was 
heard afterwards. The members originally composing 
it were John Doherty, James Turner, Thomas Daniel 
and Philip Grant. Unfortunately their efforts up to about 
1829-30 had not been very successful; they were dis- 
heartened, and had almost broken down for want of support. 
"At this critical moment," writes one of them,^ ** the atten- 

^ The full text of the Bill is to be found in " ^ Supplementary 
Appendix to the first volume of The Life of Robert Owen ; Written by 
Himself; p. 21 (Effingham Wilson, 1858). 

* History of Factory Legislation^ by Philip Grant (Manchester, 1866). 
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tion of some humane men in Yorkshire was attracted to 
the subject. Mr. John Wood, of Bradford, had for some 
time been endeavouring by his own private influence to 
bring about a better system in the woollen mills of the West 
Riding; but, alas, the avarice of mankind, and the desire to 
accumulate wealth was too great to be subdued by that 
great and good man." He determined, therefore, to make a 
more public protest, and take more decided action, and 
began to look about for someone with energy and ability to 
aid him in this enterprise. " He laid his case before a 
philanthropic friend, Mr. Richard Oastler, .of Fixby Hall, 
Huddersfield, agent for the property of Thomas Thornhill 
Esq., a large Yorkshire landowner. Mr. Wood was a 
wealthy worsted manufacturer, and well acquainted with the 
ins and outs of the factory question. He knew Oastle^t jto 
be a brilliant controversialist, for he had more than once 
taken a stirring part in Yorkshire politics, on the Tory side. 
He knew him to be a friend of liberty, for he was an eager 
emancipationist, at a time, too, when to be a follower of 
Wilberforce meant to be in strong opposition to most men of 
his own set and party. To him he went then." ^ . . . The 
rest of the story is well known. Oastler threw himself with 
all the energy of a fervid and noble nature into the cause of 
the factory children, nor ever ceased advocating it till 
victory crowned his efforts and that cause was won. Misfor- 
tune came to him afterwards, and he withdrew somewhat 
from the arena of conflict, but the good work had been 
initiated, and it failed not subsequently for other friends. 

Lord Ashley. — With the appearance of Oastler as a 
prominent figure in the factory controversy, a new epoch 
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in it may be said to have commenced. Hitherto the agitation 
had been mostly confined to L ancas hire, and concerned 
about cotton mills : henceforth for a while its principal seat 
was Yorkshire, and worsted and woollen factories constituted 
the places most under debate. On November 22nd, 
1830, at a representative meeting of Yorkshire manufac- 
turers held at Bradford just cause of complaint was 
acknowledged to exist ; and on April 24th 1832, a 
memorable meeting was held at York,^ which exercised a 
strong influence on public opinion. In the meanwhile a 
Society, "The Metropolitan Society for the Improve- 
ment of Factory Children " had been formed in London ; of 
which Mr. William Allen, a distinguished member of the 
Society of Friends, was president, and the Duke of Sussex, 
one of the King's brothers, a member ; — ^and others in other 
parts of the country; Mr. Michael Thomas Sadler had 
taken up the cause with vigour in the House of Commons, 
(in succession to Sir J. C. Hobhouse), and the Rev. G. S. 
Bull, a clergyman of the Church of England, and the Rev. J. 
R. Stevens, a dissenting minister, were powerful auxiliaries 
outside. Unluckily, in the general election of 1832 Sadler 
lost his seat in Parliament, and died not long afterwards 
(183s), to the lasting loss of the cause of factory reform. A 
notable piece of good fortune then befell it, just when it seemed 
to need it most. The political leadership of the movement, 
thus vacant, was offered to Lord Ashley, already known to 
fame as a young man of high promise and exceptionally 
noble character j and after a short hesitation on his part, was 
eventually accepted. The precise details of this most 
interesting transaction are told best in his own words, trans- 

^ A very interesting account of this meeting, and what ensued on it, is 
given by "Alfred"; vol. i., chap. x. 
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scribed from a personal memorandum found among his 
papers many years afterwards. They are quoted in Mr. 
Hodder's Life of Lord Shaftesbury {\o\. L,, ^, 148.) " In the 
autumn and winter of 1832/' it runs, ** 1 read incidentally in 
The Times some extracts from the evidence taken before Mr. 
Sadler's Committee. I had heard nothing of the question 
previously, nor was 1 even aware that an enquiry had been 
instituted by the House of Commons. Either the question 
had made very little stir, or I had been unusually negligent 

in Parliamentary business I was astonished 

and disgusted ; and knowing Sadler to be out of Parliament 
(for he had been defeated at Leeds) I wrote to him to offer 
my services in presenting petitions, or doing any other small 
work that the cause might require. I received no answer, 
and forgot the subject. The Houses met in the month of 
February, and on the second or third day I was addressed 
by the Rev. G. S. Bull, whom till then I had never seen or 
heard of. He was brought to me by Sir Andrew Agnew, 
and they both proposed to me to take up the question that \ 
Sadler had necessarily dropped. I can perfectly recollect 
my astonishment, and doubt, and terror, at the proposition. 
I forget the arguments for and against my intermeddling in 
the affair; so far, I recollect, that in vain I demanded time 
for consideration ; it was necessary, Bull replied, to make an 
instant resolution, as Morpeth would otherwise give notice of ^ 
a Bill, which would defraud the operatives of their ten hours' 
measure by proposing one which would inflict eleven." The 
respite of a single day was allowed ; and Lord Ashley took 
the course thereafter which will long shed lustre on his name. 

Other Leaders. — ^This happy solution of the problem of 
leadership occurred just after the election of the first 
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reformed Parliament, the names of at least four other 
members of which are also deserving of special men- 
tion in connection with the factory controversy. They 
are William Cobbett, Joseph Brotherton, Charles Hindley, 
and John Fielden. Two still more eminent ones, pro- 
minent on the same side at first, were afterwards trans- 
ferred to the other : namely Daniel O'Connell and Sir 
Robert Peel. Under such auspices as these then, and 
with a growing feeling in its favour throughout the country, 
that controversy, waxing ever warmer, was presently lifted 
to an altogether higher level, and given a new scope and 
significance. 

Progress of the Controversy. — It was a subject of 
constant complaint, nevertheless, both among the more 
thoughtful supporters and opposers of factory legislation, 
that the arguments used commonly in favour of reform 
were so partial and illogical, covering but a small space 
of the whole wide field of industrial employment, or debat- 
ing the question at issue on insufficient grounds. Very 
early in its course this defect was made powerful use of by the 
opponents of interference in a pamphlet, published in 
i8i8,^ criticising the Report of the first Committee of 
Enquiry, which had now been appointed, at the instance of Sir 
Robert Peel. It was pointed out in this pamphlet how that the 
conditions of labour in other factories ; as, for instance, linen 
and woollen mills (which, nevertheless, would not be touched 
by the legislation then proposed) ; were as bad' as, or worse 
than, in cotton factories (pp. i6, 17), and the same argu- 

^ An Enquiry into the Principle and Tendency of the Bill now 
pending in Parliament for imposing certain Restrictions on Cotton 
Factory (London, 1818). 
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ment remained a valid one, with a still wider application, 
when all textile works were ultimately brought under super- 
vision. It began to be asked ; sometimes with bitter 
sarcasm ; why only these places ? How it was that factory 
children alone were deserving of protection by the State ^ 
— whilst other children, employed in places not so called, 
yet subject to like influences, were neglected ? Why mines 
and collieries, where shocking barbarities were said to prevail, 
were exempt ; and, at length, on what plea of justice agri- 
culture, the poorest of all occupations, was entirely left out ? 
It is known now how keenly Lord Ashley resented some of 
these sarcasms;^ which in the case of agricultural labour were 
often aimed directly against himself, his lordship's family being 
large landowners in a poor agricultural district, and he him- 
self sitting for an agricultural borough (Dorchester). Stung 
to further action by them, and ever ready to undertake 
good work, he submitted on August 4th, 1840, a resolution 
to the House of Commons, one of the most important 
ever submitted to that tribunal in its long and useful history. 
He moved : — " That an humble address be presented 
to her Majesty, praying that Jher Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to direct an enquiry to be made into the 
employment of the children of the poorer classes in mines 
and collieries, and in the various branches of trade and 
manufacture in which numbers of children work together, 

^ Thus on February 2Sth, 1819, Lord Chancellor Eldon stated in the 
House of Lords that " the offence of overworking children was one 
indictable at Common Law." He "saw no reason why the master 
cotton-spinners, manufacturers, and master chimney sweepers should 
have different principles applied to them than were applied to other 
trades." 

' Life of Lord Shaftesbury^ vol. i., p. 519. Compare Miss Martineau's 
History of the Peace^ vol. iv., pp. 206, 8. 
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not being included in the provisions of the Acts for regu- 
lating the employment of children and young persons in mills 
and factories." In introducing this resolution his lordship 
made use of the following words : — " I have long been 
taunted with narrow and exclusive attention to the children 
in the factories alone ; I have been told in language and 
writing, that there were other cases fully as grievous, and 
not less numerous ; that I was unjust and inconsiderate in 
my denouncements of the one, and my omission of the 
other. I have, however, long contemplated this effort 
which I am now making ; I had long resolved that, so soon 
as I could see the factory children, as it were, safe in harbour 
I would undertake a new task." 

Such was the origin of the first great commission of 
enquiry into the industries of the country as affected by 
changed methods of labour, commonly called the " First 
Children's Employment Commission," from the date 
of which it was clear that the old basis of factory legis- 
lation was shifting, and previous notions of its scope and 
mission could no longer be considered adequate. 

The Commission issued two Reports, the first dealing 
exclusively with mines, the second with other trades and 
manufactures. That concerned about mining was acted 
upon at once ; but much further agitation had to occur, and 
yet another Commission to investigate and report before 
anything comprehensive was done respecting the other sub- 
jects of the enquiry. Of the details then brought to light we 
shall have something to say hereafter ; for the present our 
concern is with the earlier Report and its influence on legis- 
lation and the Factory Controversy. The second part of 
this (Part 11. Trades and Manufactures \ Pari. Pap., 1843, 
XIll.) presented a series of recommendations of the most 
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exhaustive kind ; deaKng not only with occupations in 
which machinery was used, but with many manual ones as 
well ; not merely with industries of the congregated class, but 
with many forms of isolated labour, and domestic manu- 
facture. It was proved that in nearly all of these, abuses 
existed in no wise less, in some cases even greater, than 
what had been proved against factories — that is against 
textile factories as then defined by law. What was 
to be done? Exponents and opponents of legislation 
had alike (with few exceptions) no doubt upon the matter. 
Those industries must be legislated for too. So argued 
opponents, that every branch of the new system of pro- 
duction might be subject to a like supervision, and none be 
more " free " than another ; so argued its exponents on the 
ever broadening ground that circumstances had compelled 
them to occupy in their constant endeavours to ameliorate 
the conditions of modern labour. What 'matter if such 
places were not really factories, they might easily be called so ; 
or might not the same, or similar laws be extended to them 
in any case, by whatsoever name they were called ? Nay, 
must they not after such disclosures ? Not only sentiment 
now, but sound reason, seemed on the innovator's side; 
having gone so far they must to be consistent go farther 
ror go back of what had been already done. 

With this general consensus of public opinion in 
favour of legislation the Factory Controversy, as 
as originally understood, comes properly to a close. It 
was no longer a question of kind that the reformers 
•of the next quarter of a century had to deal with but 
of degree; it is scarcely a question either of kind or 
^degree that reformers are concerned with now, but 
.of application, of administration, and of the ultimate limit of 
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State interference — ^in the last resort — ^with all material 
labour. 

Summary. — ^The story of the Factory System has thus 
been traced, from the first application of the word " factory " 
in its modem sense to a time when a later signification 
of it had become nearly obsolete too. We have found this 
term neither fixed by law nor usage in any invariable 
meaning, but to have had, on the contrary, an ex- 
tremely variable one, and to have been the occasion of 
much varied legislation accordingly. This variability it 
has communicated to the expression Factory System : 
a mode of labour into which the industrial revolution 
of modern times has introduced gre^t changes. The 
Factory Acts are in this view the necessary counter- 
poise that seeks to restore equilibrium between the 
new ethical tod economical ideals. On the historical 
point, we have quoted evidence of the existence of 
factory systems in very ancient times, and, in particular, 
under the great ancient civilizations of Rome and Egypt ; 
in connection with which matter the statement has been 
hazarded that it is a method of industry ever likely to 
present itself when existing economic circumstances are 
favourable. On the subject of the development of 
factory legislation, it has been shown that super- 
vision was applied in the beginning only to very 
special industries, but afterwards more generally; and in 
this development the title factory has remained wlSle al- 
most nothing else has done so, till at length an epoch has 
been reached when Factory Acts are called upon to deal 
with many kinds of labour and forms of industry 
other than are popularly associated with this name. The 
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process of the development is that of which we have next 
to treat To it the next three chapters will be given ; the last 
beingconcemedwithoccupations still unincluded, orincluded 
only in part, together with such other matter as may seem 
proper then. In this way, it is hoped, the whole field of 
investigation will best be covered, and some definite and 
precise conceptions be conveyed. We have to relate, how 
a new edifice for freedom's sake, though not at first in 
freedom's name, was raised upon the ruins of elder systems 
of productive industry as a refuge from cupidity and tyranny, 
and to take the place of older barriers which " the wisdom 
of our ancestors " had provided. And once again, as ever 
heretofore, the cement to hold its parts in place was law. 
Let it ever be remembered ; and the present is a notable 
illustration of the truth ; that there is no liberty without law. 
Anarchy there may be, the rule of the strongest, cruellest, 
cleverest : — freedom never ! It is quite possible — it is even 
probable — that the political slavery of ancient times was no 
whit more heavy than the economic slavery under which 
English labour groaned previous to the enactment of the 
Factory Acts. From that slavery, by a long course of con- 
stitutional agitation, it has been gradually emancipated up to 
the point that it has reached to-day \ and the process is not 
over. Be it so. So long as the friends of progress arm them- 
selves only with the same weapons as heretofore there is little 
cause to fear what further developments are in store, 
but there is good reason to distrust hasty and ill-considered 
courses, which have seldom in the history of mankind been 
successful in the end. 
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guilds or trade societies, which supplied the necessary 
machinery and undertook the task of government. But in 
England the guilds were abolished (after being plundered) by 
Henry VIII., and thenceforward for a while no adequate • 
supervision of labour was provided. The executive authority 
intermittently, and the local authority (in the persons 
mostly of magistrates at Quarter Sessions), stepped in 
for a while, but their intervention was partial and ineffectual. 

It was under these circumstances — combined with others 
heretofore described^ — that factory legislation became a 
necessity of existence among a free and self-respecting people. 
But for some such protection the battles of civil and religious 
liberty, that had made the course of English history glorious 
through many preceding centuries, had been fought in vain 
so far as a considerable and most respectable portion of the 
population was concerned ; a grinding economic despotism 
had grown up notwithstanding, and eaten its way into the 
heart of industry. To put a stop to this |p:oss evil and 
injustice was — and is — the bounden duty of Government in 
any civilised community. There is, and can be, no more 
important and immediate one. 

The Factory Acts were not, however, as has been said, the 
first attempt at State regulation of labour in this country. 
They were, indeed, far otherwise. From about the middle of 
the 14th to about the middle of the i8th century the 
statute book is crowded with enactments having reference 
to this subject, the most important of them (for our purpose) 
being the series known as the "Statutes of Labourers," 
which had their rise in the reign of Edward III. (1349), and 
were often renewed, amended, and re-enacted afterwards. 
But all of these were distinguished by a common 
^ Ante, chap. i. r^ T 
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purpose which is the exact opposite of the purpose of 
factory legislation ; they belong to an era, and breathe the 

I spirit of an epoch antecedent to the Industrial Revolution. 
Whilst it is the constant purpose of Factory Acts to 
shorten the working day, a common object of those 
laws was to lengthen it ; or, as Mr. Jevons puts it, they dealt 
with the question of hours of work " not by way of limitation, 
but by imposition." ^ They were, in fact, Acts passed in the 

. masters' interests, not the men's. Thus, the first of them 
provided, that "from the middle of the month of March to 
the middle of September, all artificers and labourers hired 
by time were to be and continue at their work at or before 
five o'clock in the morning, and continue at work and not 
depart until betwixt seven and eight of the clock at night," — 
three hours being allowed for meals : namely one hour for 
breakfast, one and a half for dinner, and half an hour for 
" noon-meate." In winter the work-time was to be from five 
in the morning until dark, with the same intervals. A sub- 
sequent one ( Statute of Apprentices, 1562), curtailed 
the above intervals by more than half an hour : — dinner 
was to last one hour, and the " afternoon sleep of half an 
hour " to be permissible " only between the middle of May 
and the middle of August ;" . . . . so that (Mr. Jevons 
continues) " the legal day's work was to be twelve hours af 
the least ; " — and the same spirit characterised them to the 
end. Another particular in which they differed from 
modern factory legislation was in the attempt to fix the rate 
of wages in a great variety of occupations. The proposal 
was to find a " reasonable wage ; " — a. desirable enterprise if it 
were only feasible, and one not without earnest and able 
advocates at the present day. But it was never, and could 
^ The State in Relation to Labour ; p. 35 (Macmillan, 1882). 
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never be more than partially operative under the circum- 
stances, and its constant evasion cast an air of unreality 
over the whole system. Further, these laws were 
enforced or not as the masters (who were their authors) 
pleased, but seldom or never at the discretion of 
the workers ; and finally, to make " confusion worse con- 
founded " did not in many cases apply at all. The Statute of ^ 
Apprentices, for instance, was limited in operation to towns j 
corporate, and industries already in existence ; so that new 
ones springing up elsewhere, or afterwards, were left to shift 
for themselves, under the fostering care of the competitive 
principle and in full view of the other protected ones. The 
great cotton industry, among others, came thus into 
being, and many of the early arguments for fectory legis- 
lation were based on that circumstance. Some of these have 
been partially discussed already (p. 32), and will be occasion- 
ally alluded to again ; others may emerge hereafter. We 
proceed now to describe the very remarkable body of law 
which ensued on the disruption of this old industrial order, 
and with special relation at first to that fibre of manufacture.^ 

The First Factory Act. — The first Factory Act ever ] 
passed by the British Parliament was called " The Factory ' 
Health and Morals Act, 1802 " (42 George III., c. 73), and 
applied principally, though not exclusively, to apprentices in 
cotton and woollen mills. The preamble runs as follows : — 

" Whereas it hath of late become a practice in cotton and 
woollen mills, and in cotton and woollen factories, to 
employ a great number of male and female apprentices, and 
other persons, in the same building, in consequence of which 

^ This part of the subject is very efficiently dealt with in another volume 
of the present series, Trade Unionism NewandOld^ by G. Howell, M.P. 
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certain regulations are become necessary to preserve the 
health and morals of such apprentices : be it therefore en- 
acted .... that from and after the 2nd day of 
December, 1802, all such mills and factories within Great 
Britain and Ireland, wherein three or more apprentices, or 
twenty or more other persons, shall at any time be employed 
shall be subject to the several rules and regulations contained * 
in this Act." 

These regulations, briefly stated, were the following : — 
*^ist. The first section enjoins the " master or mistress " of 
the factory to observe the law. "fend. All rooms in a 
factory are to be lime- washed twice a year and duly ventilated 
(sec. ii.) ^rd. Every apprentice is to be supplied with two 
complete suits of clothing — one new suit every year — with 
suitable linen, stockings, hats and shoes (sec. iii.) 4th. The 
hours of work of apprentices are not to exceed twelve a day, 
nor commence before six in the morning, nor conclude 
before nine at night (sec. iv.) ""sth. They are to be 
instructed every working day during the first four years of 
apprenticeship in reading, writing, and arithmetic " by some 
discreet and proper person," the time so occupied to be 
counted out of their hours of work (sec. vi.) 6th. Male and 
female apprentices are to be provided with separate sleeping 
apartments, and not more than two to sleep in one bed (sec. 
vii.) 7th. On Sunday they are to be instructed in the 
principles of the Christian religion ; they are to comply with 
various religious ordinances during their apprenticeship, and 
to go to church once a month at least (sec. viii.) 8th. Two 
visitors are to be appointed by the adjacent Justices of the 
Peace, one of whom must be himself a Justice and the other 
a member either of the Church of England or of the Church 
of Scotland, to enforce the provisions of the Act (sec. ix.) 
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9th. In case of infectious disorders prevailing, these visitors 
may require the employer to call in medical assistance (sec. 
X.) loth. Copies of the regulations of the Act are to be 
affixed in conspicuous places (sec. xii.) nth. A list of the 
factories situated in his district is to be kept by every Clerk 
of the Peace (sec. xiv.) Penalties are enacted for breaches 
of the law (sees. xi. to xiii.), and the method of recovering 
them (sees. xv. xvi.) is provided for." 

This is a very interesting statute to students of factory legis- 
lation from several points of view. The primitive character 
of some of the clauses " show that the new industrial system 
had not yet emerged from that transitional phase when mills 
were built in unfrequented places, and it was necessary to 
provide for their working by lodging apprenticed workers 
sent from a distance," and one readily infers from it what 
were the chief industries of which complaint was at 
that time made. Its application was to cotton and woollen j 
factories ; therefore cotton and woollen factories were the 1 
establishments considered especially faulty. It imposed, 
we note, no limit of age on workers, nor required any proof of 
their fitness for employment. The provisions about clothing, 
medical attendance, and religious teaching are strange to 
modern notions. " They clearly point to a time when the 
relations between employer and employed were closer and 
more intimate than they have since become, when some- 
thing of paternal interest and authority lingered about the 
former, and the link that united these partners in produc- 
tion was not a purely mercenary one." ^ It was an important 
statute ; " as being the first definitely in restraint of modern ^ 
factory labour and in general opposition to the iaissezfaire \ 
policy in industry ; " a genuine attempt, it would seem, to 
^ Modem Factory System ; p. 282. 
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supply in some sort the place which the guilds had held 
formerly in trade organization. It must be particularly 
observed, however, that its special application was to 
agprenticed^^not free labour ; free that is of civil compulsion ; 
and that non-apprenticed children might still be taken into 
employment as formerly. In practice it proved inoperative. 
The duty cast on factory visitors was an invidious one ; for 
which no recompense was provided; and they generally 
failed to carry it out. Changed circumstances of industry, too, 
soon rendered it obsolete, and though remaining for a long 
time actually unrepealed * it was soon superseded by others. 

First Parliamentary Enquiry. The changed cir- 
cumstances alluded to were principally the result of the new 
motive power which now began to be applied to production 
on a large scale. Hitherto factories of the modem type had 
been built in water-abounding districts, and often in remote 
localities, but the introduction of steam-power transferred 
them to populous places instead, whither coal could be 
carried more easily, and where an unfailing supply of labour 
might generally be obtained. One result of this was that 
children brought into such factories did not need to be 
apprenticed, and worked there accordingly without partici- 
pating in the benefits of the first Factory Act. Sir Robert 
Peel brought this matter under the notice of the House of 
Commons on June 6th, 1815, proposing an amended measure 
which should apply to apprenticed and non-apprenticed 
children alike. "A bad practice had prevailed," he said, 
" of condemning children whose years and strength did not 
admit of it to the drudgery of occupations often severe, and 

^ It was not fonnally repealed till 1878 ; 41 Vic, c 16 ; sec. 
107 and Sch. VI. 
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sometimes unhe althy . What he was disposed to recommend 
was, that no children should be so employed under the age 
of ten years, either as apprentices or otherwise, and the 
duration of their labour should be limited to twelve hours 
and a half per diem, including the time for education and 
meals, which would leave ten hours for laborious employ- 
ment/' ^ This proposal met with little opposition and the Bill 
w^ brought in and read a first time. 

Up to this stage factory legislation had excited but little 
general interest and absolutely no alarm. Nothing had been 
said about the necessity of any public enquiry into the matter j 
a device destined to play a great part thereafter in its develop- 
ment. Nor had Sir Robert Peel confined his attention to the 
case of children employed only in cotton mills. Nevertheless, 
he is found the next year limiting the scope of his endeavours 
in just those two directions, and inaugurating a new policy of 
a distinctly retrograde kind. What had occurred meanwhile ? 
The answer is supplied by "Alfred " (History of the Factory 
Movement ; vol. i., p. 44), and is valuable not alone as an 
index to the character of this distinguished man, but for the 
light it sheds on subsequent events. " He was ever anxious " 
(writes " Alfred " ^) to conciliate his opponents, a desire very 
creditable to his heart, but in the then existing state of parties 
by no means favourable to the speedy success of the measure 
of which he was the exponent. . . . He was conscious 
of the justness and practical utility of the cause he advocated, 
and, like many other men of good intentions, gave to 
opponents credit for openness of conviction and conscientious 

* Hansard ; First Series, vol. xxxi. ; p. 624. 

* It is, I believe, no longer a secret that the real name of the author so 
long concealed under the above nom de plume is Mr. Samuel Kydd, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
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candour not always well placed," .... and, in fine, 
" to the anxiety of the first Sir Robert Peel to conciliate op- 
position, then comparatively powerless in numbers and in- 
fluence, may be attributed " — this well informed writer thinks 
— " the protracted struggle for factory legislation that ensued." 
On the 3rd April, 1816, he came forward, accordingly, with 
his new proposal, the appointment of a Committee of Enquiry, 
" to take into consideration the state of the children employed 
in the different manufactories of the United Kingdom, and 
to report the same, together with their observations thereupon, 
to the House : " it being generally understood that the Enquiry 
should be practically confined to cotton mills. He was again 
successful. But the committee thus originated was foredoomed 
to failure from the first. " The disagreement of the witnesses 
examined was distinct and irreconcilable, .... men 
of the highest respectability gave evidence on the same 
subject leading to opposite conclusions."^ The fact was, 
that a great many of those whose testimony was taken did 
not believe in the practicability of any such legislation, whilst 
others did not believe in its utility, and many more allowed 
their judgments to be coloured by their supposed interests. 
The proposals were at this stage novel, absurdly limited in 
scope, and opposed to current economic belief; and any 
arguments at all seemed fair under such circumstances to 
use against them. It was generally felt that this com- 
mittee had been appointed in vain, or, if it had proved 
anything, had proved only a divergence of opinion wider 
and more fundamental than had been before suspected. 

Resulting Legislation. — Nevertheless, contradictory 
as its conclusions were, the enquiry was not quite un- 
1 "Alfred," voL i., p. 59. 
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fruitful. Those conclusions afforded material for further 
argument and investigation ; and from about this time it is 
possible to distinguish two well-defined parties in the 
Factory Controversy, which did not exist before, the one 
strongly urging, the other as resolutely opposing, special 
legislation. Early in 1818 both were active in Parliament. 
On February i8th, Lord Stanley presented a petition from 
Manchester, condemning the evidence given before the 
committee of 18 16, and praying "that if the House 
required further information upon the subject it would be 
pleased to appoint a Special Commission of its own 
members for the purpose of examining on the spot into the 
actual condition of persons employed in the various cotton 
and other manufactures." This was a reasonable, and, as the 
terms implied, a comprehensive proposal; but on the 
following day the first Sir Robert Peel brought the same 
subject forward from his narrower point of view. " In 
Manchester alone," he said, "about twenty thousand 
persons were employed in the cotton manufacture, and in the 

whole of England about three times that number 

It was notorious that children of a very tender age were 
dragged from their beds some hours before dayhght, and 
confined in the factories no less than fifteen hours ; and it 
was also notoriously the opinion of the Faculty that no 
children of eight or nine years of age could bear that 
degree of hardship with impunity to their health and 

constitution Those who were employers of 

the children, seeing them from day to day, were not so 
sensible of the injury that they sustained from this 
practice as strangers, who were strongly impressed by it. 
In fact, they were prevented from growing to their' full 
size. In consequence, Manchester, which used to furnish 
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numerous recruits to the army, was now wholly unpro- 
ductive in that respect." He concluded by moving " that 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend and extend an 
Act made in the forty-second year of his present majesty's 
reign, for the preservation of the health and morals of 
apprentices and others employed in cotton and other mills, 
and cotton and other factories." 

The measure thus heralded was brought in and read a first 
time, and the second reading taken almost immediately. On 
this occasion Sir Robert Peel gave the following explanation of 
the changes that he proposed. " In the Bill brought in in 
1815, the age at which children might be employed was 
fixed at ten. He now proposed the age of nine years, and 
that the powers of the Act should terminate when the child 
reached the age of sixteen and could be considered a free 
agent. He, therefore, now recommended that children 
employed in cotton factories should from nine to sixteen 
be under the protection of Parliament, and before nine 
that they should not be admitted; that they should be 
employed in working eleven hours, which, with one hour 
and a half for meals, made on the whole twelve hours and a 
half." The Bill was read a second time, and ultimately 
passed the Commons. On May the 7th it was formally 
brought before the House of Lords, was read a second 
time on the 8th, and on June 5th both sides in the 
debate agreed to postpone further consideration for that 
session. In the next one, a new committee (not a 
Special Commission as had been asked for) was appointed 
to take further evidence. 

This second committee need not detain us long. It 
resembled in its main features that of 18 16, but 
enough evidence was tendered to it on the side of reformers 
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to make further action in regard to cotton mills \ 
a necessity, and in 1819 a new law was passed to that end. 7 
It enacted that after the ist of January 1820 no child 
should be employed in cotton-spinning under nine years of 
age; and no persons under sixteen years for more than 
twelve hours a day, with one hour and a half out for meals. 
Time lost by the scarcity or excess of water was to be made' , 
up at the rate of not more than one hour extra work per day ;! 
ceilings and interior walls of cotton factories were to be 
lime-washed twice a year ; an abstract of the Act to be hung 
up in a conspicuous place ; and the Act itself was " to be 
deemed and taken to be a public Act," and " be judicially 
taken notice of as such by all judges, justices, and others, 
without specially pleading the same." 

Though retrograde in respect to the Act of 1802, this 
statute, (entitled "The Factories Regulation Act,"^) 
embodied (within its limitation to cotton mills) some 
important principles, and foreshadowed the lines upon 
which further legislation was to proceed. Where the law 
was faithfully observed a considerable improvement in the 
condition of the operatives was perceptible, but unhappily 
it was more generally ignored or evaded. The permission 
to recover lost time was found in particular to give 
facility to such evasions ; and the absence of any satis- 
factory provisions for inspection left the law altogether 
inoperative in many places. 

It was unfortunately the tendency of the next one 
(60 Geo. III., c. 5) to exaggerate rather than minimise 
these defects. The principal provisions of this statute 
(which was passed mainly at the instance of employers) 
" conceded to the owners of such cotton mills as had been 
i59G€o. IIL,c66. 
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destroyed by fire, or damaged by some casualty (providing 
they were in possession of other factories in active opera- 
tion at the time), the privilege of employing in the latter 
the hands thrown out of work in consequence of the 
accident " — and of appointing the meal-times at any period 
of the day that might best suit their convenience. And so the 
matter rested for a period of about six years. Factory 
legislation presents at this epoch the appearance of a body of 
almost worthless laws, openly violated in a great majority of 
instances, and so ill-conceived and partial in operation as 
almost to invite the contempt of that very small section of 
employers who were even nominally subject to them. 

In 1825 Sir John Cam Hobhouse carried a fresh 
measure (6 Geo. IV., c. 63) designed to remedy some of 
these evils, but too weak in its machinery to do so 
effectually; supplemented by others (10 Geo. IV., c. 51 
and 10 Geo. IV., c. 63), still with the same end in view. 
It is unnecessary to enter into detail concerning any of them, 
for they were all soon repealed, and none did more than 
touch the fringe of the real great issue, still involved in deep 
obscurity, concealed by insufficient knowledge and slowly 
perishing ideals. The first was remarkable, however, for 
containing a provision to shorten work on Saturday, 
a privilege incorporated into all subsequent ones, and which 
has since become an integral part of the industrial 
life of the nation. 

The Factory Act of 1831. — In the meanwhile that 
series of events had been occurring in the country briefly 
described in Chapter II. A number of just and able men 
had taken the cause of factory reform to heart, and were 
agitating it with unparalleled power and perseverance. 
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Many things had conspired to cast discredit on the laws a 
it then stood and to favour their designs. Its ridiculous 
limitation to one textile staple (cotton), the notorious dis- 
regard of its provisions even in that single manufacture, the 
evidence that had been taken both for and against inter- 
ference ; and not less the evidence against than for ; all these 
liad largely contributed to instruct the public mind. In 
183 1, Sir J. C. Hobhouse introduced a new Bill, to apply to 
the whole te xtile trade, reducing the hours of labour to eleven 
and a half a day ; but it was fiercely opposed and ultimately 
defeated. An Act was passed instead (i & 2 Will. IV., 
-c. 39) which, once more, and for the last time, applied 
•exclusively to cotton factories. The provisions of this Act 
rshowed again both progress and retrogression. It com- 
menced by repealing the four preceding ones ; it prohibited 
night work to all persons between nine and twenty-one 
years of age, fixing the time of labour for persons under 
eighteen at twelve hours per day and nine on Saturday, /. ^., 
sixty-nine hours per week; but on the other hand the 
recovery of Most time was facilitated, and night work 
permitted to persons from sixteen years upwards. Owners 
of cotton mills, and their immediate relatives, were dis- 
qualified from adjudicating on factory cases. This was 
virtually — remarks Von Plener^ — "the first Factory Act, 
which was, at least, to some extent, carried out, and which 
gave rise to still further agitation.*' .... Yet, 
.... **' despite the law, most factories worked' 
thirteen hours ; and numerous cases of infringement were 
subsequently brought to light. Out of several (workers) of 
the legally determined age one only was dismissed the 
Jactory after twelve hours* work, the remainder having to do 
^ English Factory Legislation^ p. 7. 
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overtime. In many cases " — ^he adds " — ^the men were com- 
pelled to subscribe to a fund out of yfiiich. the manufacturer 
paid the fines incurred by him for breaking the law, which 
seems to have been better observed in Scotland than in Eng- 
land,and in the latter kingdom more so in town than country." 
It was clear that matters could not rest permanently here ; 
and certain extrinsic influences contributed at this point to 
give factory agitation an unexpected and most powerful 
impulse, which presently thrust it to the very forefront of 
political questions and started it on a career of assured 
success. 

This unlooked for assistance came to it from the peculiar 
position of party politics at the time. A section of the 
democracy was calling loudly for the reform of Parliament, 
and the Whig party had generally thrown in their lot with 
it. Against this combination the Tories mustered all their 
strength. It was an effective stroke of policy to^play off 
factory reform against parliamentary reform, the more so as 
factory masters were at this time generally on the demo- 
cratic or popular side. Encouraged by so favourable a 
conjuncture of affairs the operatives became more ambitious 
in their demands. They declared that nothing less than a 
" Ten Hours Bill " would satisfy them now, and under the 
brilliant leadership of Mr. M. T. Sadler; who had lately 
entered the House of Commons ; and somewhat to the 
dismay of their former champions there, no less than this 
was the proposal with which they now confronted an alarmed 
and bewildered legislature. On the i6th of March 1832, 
Sadler did actually introduce such a Bill ; in a speech 
of remarkable ability, power, and comprehensive eloquence. 
It was met, of course, with the strongest opposition ; even 
sincere friends of factory reform regarding it in many 
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instances with unconcealed aversion. The most he 
could effect was to have the whole subject remitted 
once again to the consideration of a Special Committee, 
but one over which he was himself invited to preside. 

The appointment of this celebrated committee marks 
a distinct turning point in the history of the factory 
question. By means of the evidence produced before it 
the public was more generally enlightened as to the true 
position of things than it had yet had any opportunity 
of being, and even the legislature gained over to some- 
thing like a proper appreciation of the task that lay 
before it. Unfortunately, just at the very crisis of the 
opportunity, Sadler lost his seat in Parliament, and 
was not again returned; but his place was quickly 
supplied by Lord Ashley. Under the leadership 
of that nobleman the contest was maintained with 
renewed vigour and with results that will occupy our atten- 
tion soon. A small space must be allotted first to 
some record of that terrible body of facts which compelled 
prompter, and, as it turned out to be, far more efficient, action 
than had yet been attempted or imagined. 

Sadler's Committee. — A large number of influential 
gentlemen were nominated on the new committee. The 
evidence taken before previous ones had been principally 
confined to cotton factories ; the most important evidence 
given before this was connected, therefore, with other 
staples. Eighty-nine witnesses in all were examined, 
and eleven thousand six hundred and eighteen ques- 
tions asked and answered. From this prodigious mass 
of material we select two or three instances which may be 
considered fairly typical, letting the witnesses in every case 
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speak for themselves but abbreviating somewhat their 
remarks. 

The first evidence to be cited comes from 
Scotland, where the law was said to have been 
best observed. It is that of an overlooker, 
James Paterson : — 

"I reside at Dundee, am twenty-eight years of age, and 
my business is a mill-overseer. I have been acquainted 
with the mill system in Dundee and neighbourhood for a 
long time. At ten years of age I entered a mill. I worked 
in the carding-room, which was very dusty. There were 
fourteen hours' actual work, and fifteen hours a day confine- 
ment, including meals, I suffered from shortness, and 
stoppage at the breast, and was forced to^leave in con- 
sequence. Other children were similarly affected. I had a 
brother who was at that work too and he was compelled to 
leave from bad health, and was laid up and died of 
consumption. The doctor said it was occasioned by being 
confined at that work. My brother died at eighteen years 
of age ; he had originally a good constitution. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" I worked at Mr. 's mill, of Duntruin ; there we 

worked as long as we could see in summer-time, and I 
could not say at what hour it was we stopped. There was 
nobody but the master and the master's son had a watch, 
and we did not know the time. The operatives were not 
permitted to have a watch. There was one man who had a 
watch. I believe it was a friend who gave it to him ; it was 
taken from him and given into the master's custody, because 
he had told the men the time of the day. There was no 
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clock at that mill. There were a great many children in I 
proportion to the number of adults, most of them were ' 
orphans. There were some of the orphan children from 
Edinburgh who had been in the mill, I believe, from four 
to five years. The children were incapable of performing 
their day's labour well towards the termination of the day ; 
their fate was to be awoke by being beaten, and to be kept 
awake by the same method. They were guarded up to 
their bothies to take their meals, and were locked up in the 
bothies at night, and the master took the key away with him 
to his own bedroom ; they were guarded to their work, and 
they were guarded back again ; and they were guarded while 
they were taking their meat, and then they were locked up ) 
for rest. They were not allowed to go to a place of worship ' 
on the Sunday. There were twenty-five or twenty-six of us 
together. There was one bothy for the boys, but that did 
not hold them all, and there were some of them put into 
the other bothy along with the girls. The ages of the boys 
that were put into the girls' bothy might be, I should sup- 
pose, from ten to fourteen, the ages of the girls, perhaps, 
from twelve to eighteen. 

"The children and young persons were sometimes 
successful in their attempts to escape from labour and con- 
finement. I have gone after them on horseback and brought 
them back m)rself. Those brought back were taken into 
the mill, and got a severe beating with a strap ; sometimes 
the master kicked them on the floor, and struck them with 
both his hands and his feet. Those who had made engage- 
ments for any length of time, when they ran away, the 
master, if he could not find them before they got home to 
their relations, if they had any, he sent after them and put 
them in gaol. I knew a woman put in gaol, ^d brought 
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back after a twelvemonth, and worked for her meat ; and 
she had to pay the expenses that were incurred. 

" When the hands worked those long hours, the master 
came himself and roused them in the morning, and those 
that would not rise, I have seen him take a pail of water 
and throw it upon them to make them rise. One of the 
means taken to secure those children and young persons 
from running away was that their clothes, if they had any 
not in use, were kept locked up, so that if they ran away 
they could only run away with what was on their backs. 

Let an ordinary factory operative speak next, 
the scene being this time laid in England. 
Joseph Habergam : — 

" I reside at Northgate, Huddersfield, in Yorkshire. I 
was seven years of age when I began to work at Bradley 
Mill, near Huddersfield; the employment was worsted- 
spinning. The hours of labour at that mill were from five 
in the morning till eight at night, with an interval for rest 
and refreshment of thirty minutes, at noon ; there was no 
time for rest and refreshment in the afternoon. We had to 
eat our meals as we could, standing or otherwise. I had 
fourteen and a half hours' actual labour when seven years of 
age ; the wages I then received was two shillings and six- 
pence per week. I attended to what are called the throstle 
machines ; this I did for two years and a half, and then I 
went to the steam looms for half a year. In that mill there 
were about fifty children, of about the same age as I was. 
These children were often sick and poorly. There were 
always, perhaps, half-a-dozen regularly that were ill because 
of excessive labour. We began to grow drowsy and sleepy 
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about three o'clock, and grew worse and worse, and it came 
to be very bad towards six and seven. • I had still to labour 
on. There were three overlookers ; there was a head over- 
looker, and then there was one man kept to grease the 
machines, and then there was one kept on purpose to strap. 
Strapping was the means by which the children were kept at 
work. It was the main business of one of the overlookers 
to strap the children up to this excessive labour — the same 
as strapping an old restive horse that has fallen down and 
will not get up. This was the practice day by day. The 
children were not capable of performing the amount of 
labour that was exacted from them without perpetual cruelty. 
I had at that time, similarly occupied, a brother and sister. 
I cannot say how old my sister was when she began to work 
in the mill, but my brother John was seven. They were 
often sick ; my brother John died three years ago — he was 
then sixteen years and eight months old. My mother and 
the medical attendants were of opinion that my brother 
died from working such long hours, and that it had been 
brought about by the factory." 

He discloses a scandalous form of cheating 
which was only too commoft at this time. 

" Out of the thirty minutes allowed for dinner, five 
minutes and sometimes ten were occupied in cleaning the 
spindles. On Saturday night we gave over at six o'clock, 
after which time we used to be made to fettle the machines, 
which took an hour and a half. Sometimes .... 
the clock was a quarter of an hour too soon in the meal 
time ; we had just done fettling, and we had but half got 
our dinners, when the overlooker put the clock forward to 
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one, and he rang the bell, and we were obliged to run 
back to work.'* . . * • , 

"When trade was particularly brisk I was obliged to 
work from five in the morning till half-past ten, sometimes 
till eleven. On one occasion I worked all Friday, Friday 
night, and Saturday.'* 

Benjamin Gummersil : — 

" I am now sixteen years of age. I have been employed 
in pieceing at a worsted mill. The hours of labour were 
from six in the morning to seven, and half-past seven and 
eight at night ; half an hour was allowed at noon for dinner — 
not any time was allowed for breakfast or * drinking.* I 
entered the mill at nine years of age j my father was obliged 
to send me to the mill in order to keep me. If we are higher 
than the frames we have to bend our bodies and our legs — 
so. [Here the witness showed the position in which he 
worked.] I was a healthy and strong boy before I went to 
the mill. I had worked about a year for those long hours 
before I found my Umbs begin to fail. The failing came 
on with great pain m my legs and knees.; I felt very much 
fatigued towards the end of those days — then the overlooker 
beat me up to my work. I have been beaten till I was 
black and blue in my face, and have had my ears torn. I 
was beaten because I had mixed a few empty bobbins, 
having not any place to put them into separate. I was 
generally beaten most at the end of the day, when I grew 
tired and fatigued. • In the morning I felt stiff, very stark, 
indeed ; I was beaten in the morning as well, but not so 
much as towards the latter end of the day. I continued to 
attend the mill after my limbs began to fail After I be- 
came deformed, I did not get on so well with my work as I 
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could before. I got less in height. I cannot exactly say 
how tall I am now. I have fallen several inches in height. 
I had to stand thirteen or. fourteen hours a day frequently, 
and was constantly engaged as I have described. [The 
witness, at the request of the Committee, exhibited his limbs, 

* and they appeared to be exceedingly crooked.'] I was 
perfectly straight before I entered upon this labour. There 
were other boys deformed in the same way." 

The next evidence shall be of a woman 
employed in a flax mill. 
Elizabeth Bentley : — 

" I am twenty-three years of age, and live at Leeds. I 
began to work at Mr. Busk's flax mill when I was six years 
old. I was then a little * doffer.' In that mill we worked 
from ^vt. in the morning till nine at night when they were 

* throng'; when they were not so * throng,' the usual hours 
of labour were from six in the morning till seven at night. 
The time allowed for our meals was forty minutes at noon \ 
not any time was allowed for breakfast or * drinking ' \ these 
we got as we could. When our work was bad, we had hardly 
any time to eat them at all ; we were obliged to leave them 
or take them home. When we did not take our uneaten . 

/ood home the overlooker took it and gave it to his pigs. I I 
was kept constantly on my feet ; there were so many frames, 
and they ran so quick, the labour was excessive, there was 
not time for anything. When the * dofFers ' flagged a little, 
or were too late, they were strapped. Those who where 
last in * dofl&ng ' were constantly strapped — girls as well as 
boys. I have seen the overlooker go to the top end of the 
room, where the little girls * hug 'the can to the * back- 
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minsters ' ; he has taken a strap, and a whistle in his mouth, 
and sometimes he has got a chain and chained them, and 
strapped them all down the room. 
[ " I worked in the card-room ; it was so dusty that the 
' dust got upon my lungs, and the work was so hard. I was 
middling strong when I went there, but the work was so 
bad and I got so bad in health, that when I pulled the 
baskets down, I pulled my bones out of their places. The 
, basket I pulled was a very large one; that was full of 
/ weights, upheaped, and pulling the basket, pulled my 
' shoulder out of its place, and my ribs have grown over it. 
" I have had experience in wet spinning — ^it is very un- 
comfortable I have stood before the frames till I have 
been wet through to my skin ; and in winter-time, when 
myself and others have gone home, our clothes have been 
frozen, and we have nearly caught our death from cold. We 
have stopped at home one or two days, just as we were 
situated in our health ; had we stopped away any length of 
time we should have found it difficult to keep our situations. 
" I am now in the poor-house at Hunslet." 

A pathetic interest attaches to the last evi- 
dence to be quoted, which inspired no less a 
person than the Chairman of the committee 
with the theme of a mournful little poem " The, 
Factory Girl's Last Day," to be found in his 
collected works.^ 

Gillett Sharpe examined. 

The witness having detailed the results of excessive 
labour on members of his own family, was asked : — 
* About half of it is quoted in The Modem Factory System, p. 226. 
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" Have you reason to think that any of the children lose 
their lives in consequence of this excessive degree of 
exertion ? — I have no doubt in my mind that such has been 
the case, and I may mention one instance of the kind. 
Four or five months back there was a girl of a poor man's 
that I was called to visit ; it was poorly ; it had attended a 
mill, and I was obliged to relieve the father in the course 
of my office (assistant-overseer), in consequence of the bad 
health of the child. By-and-by it went back to its work 
again, and one day he came to me with tears in his eyes. I 
said, * What is the matter, Thomas ? ' He said, * My little 
girl is dead.* I said, * When did she die ? * He said, * In 
the night ; and what breaks my heart is this, she went to 
the mill in the morning, she was not able to do her work, 
and a little boy said he would assist her if she would give 
him a halfpenny on Saturday ; I said I would give him a 
penny,' but at night when the child went home, perhaps 
about a quarter of a mile, in going home she fell down 
several times on the road through exhaustion, till at length 
she reached her father's door with difficulty, and she never 
spoke audibly afterwards ; she died in the night." 

The Factory Act, 1833. — Such is^a fair sample of the 
evidence accumulated by Mr. Sadler's committee. Its 
Report, though wholly in favour of further immediate 
legislation for textile factories, did not immediately attain 
the end in view. Sadler was not present himself to rein- 
troduce his Bill in the House of Commons, and when 
Lord Ashley did so next session he found himself 
anticipated by Lord Morpeth, whose object was to promote 
a compromise between the extreme pretensions of the 
advocates of a Ten Hours Bill and the more modified 
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measure of factory reform favoured by himself and Sir J. C. 
Hobhouse. The Government was not satisfied with either 
scheme. It had in fact determined to take the initiative 
itself. Before doing so, however, it resolved on yet another 
enquiry ; this time in the form of a Royal Commission ; 
which should visit factory districts and whose members were 
to make themselves personally acquainted with the opera- 
tives' needs. A few exceptionally well qualified men 
were appointed, more evidence was taken, and again with 
the same result. The Commissioners, contrary to many 
anticipations both of friends and foes, reported strongly in 
favour of further legislation. 

It rested with the Executive now to produce an alterna- 
tive Bill to the other two, and no time was lost in doing so. 
The measure that emerged, and which rapidly became law, 
(3 & 4 Will. IV., c. 103), was by far the most important 
Factory Act yet placed upon the statute book. It formed 
the ground-work and model of all future factory legislation 
for at least a quarter of a century, and to a large extent 
remains a model still, both in this and other countries. Its 
principal provisions were the following. \^t enacted that 
from and after the first day of January 1834, " it shall not 
be lawful for any person to employ in any factory or mill; 
except in mills for the manufacture of silk, any child who 
shall not have completed his or her ninth year." That, 
"from and after the expiration of six months after the 
passing of this Act, it shall not be lawful for any person to 
employ, keep, or allow to remain in any factory or mill, 
for a longer time than forty-eight hours in any one week, 
nor for a longer time than nine hours in any one day, 
. . . . any child who shall not have completed his or 
her eleventh year of age, or after the expiration of eighteen 
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months from the passing of this Act any child who shall 
not have completed his or her twelfth year of age, or after 
the expiration of thirty months from the passing of this Act 
any child who shall not have completed his or her thir- 
teenth year of age," — except in silk mills. Daily, attendance 
at school for at least two hours was provided for ; and two 
whole and eight half-holidays in the year (besides Saturday). 
Surgcal certificates 6f age for young persons and children 
were for the first time required ; and, for the efficient carrying 
out of the law, four /factory inspectors were appointed, to 
whom very large p6wers (including in some instances a 
penal jurisdiction concurrent with that of magistrates) were 
confided. No person under the age of eighteen (instead of 
twenty-one) was to be employed at night ; ue, between the 
hours of 8.30 p.m. and 5.30 a.m. ; and the terms 
children and young persons were to mean thenceforth 
persons between the ages of ning^and thirteen, and thirteen 
and eighteen respectively. \ ^No mention is made of a 
religious obligation on employers, as heretofore, nor of 
any requirement for providing clothes for workers. The 
expressions mill and factory were not specially defined, but 
an incidental interpretation of their statutory meaning is 
afforded in section i., where the o peration of the A ct is 
confined to texti le indu stry. Its relation to preceding enact- 
ments was settled by section xlviii., repealing i & 2 Will. 
IV., c. 39, which had in its turn repealed ^ Geo. III., 
c. (yd ; 60 GeOj^III., c 5 ; 6 Geo. IV., c. 63, and 
10 Geo. IV., cc. 51, 63; but not 42 Geo. III., c. 73 
(the Apprentice Act), which therefore remained in force. 
In a general sense the law applied to all textile manufactures 
where motive power other than human was employed, and 
to those alone, and to all persons (male and female) under 
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the age of eighteen years employed in them, and no others. 
Still more generally considered, it brought factories (as then 
defined) under a system of supervision by appointed govern- 
ment officers, and it was the first English statute to formally 
recognise compulsory education as a State concern. From 
a yet wider point of view, it reveals the growing tendency 
to substitute purely economic for moral or religious sanctions 
in this kind of legislation, and marks a long step forward 
towards the reinstatement of the normal working day, lost 
to British industry for several generations. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FACTORY ACTS 
(1833 TO 1867). 

THE FACTORY ACT OF 1 833 IN OPERATION — THE RELAY 
SYSTEM — ^AGE CERTIFICATES — RENEWAL OF AGITATION — 
PROGRESS OF LEGISLATION — THE FACTORY ACT, 1 844 — 
SOME SUBSEQUENT ENACTMENTS — SECOND, CHILDREN'S 
EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION — THE FACTORY ACT, 1 864-- THE 
FACTORY ACT, 1867. 

The Factory Act of 1833 in Operation. — ^The Factory 
Act, 1833, viewed in its widest historical connection was an 
attempt to establish a normal working day in a single 
department of industry, textile manufacture. The way in 
which it proposed to do this was the following : — " day " 
was to commence at 5.30 a.m. and cease at 8.30 p.m.> 
within which limit of fifteen hours a young person (aged 
thirteen to eighteen) might not be employed beyond any 
period of twelve hours, less one and a halt for 
meals ; and a child (aged nine to thirteen) beyond any 
period of nine hours, under similar limitations. From 
8.30 p.m. to 5.30 a.m. ; that is during " night ; " the employ- 
ment of such persons was altogether prohibited. But al-^ 
though this is the proper historical perspective in which this 
Act should be regarded, it by no means follows that the 
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above intention was acknowledged by its originators. On 
the contrary, they seem to have considered the estabUshment 
of a normal working day, so far at least as adult labour was 
concerned, as an evil to be avoided at all hazards. In the 
first Report of the Central Board of the Royal Commission 
(June 28th, 1833) the following passage occurs, 
which puts this point beyond all question : — " The great 
evil of the Factory System as at present conducted " — say 
( the Commissioners — "has appeared to us to be that it 
entails the necessity of continuing the labour of children to 
the utmost length of that of the adults. The only remedy 
for this evil, short of the limitation of the labour of adults, 
which would, in our opinion, create an evii greater than that 
which is sought to be remedied, appears to be the plan of 
working double sets of children." That is to say, in the 
opinion of these gentlemen, the establishment of a normal 
working day for adults seemed a greater evil than the 
excessive employment of child labour. 

The " remedy " thus deliberately suggested to employers 
was the origin of the celebrated Relay System ; about which 
a great deal was heard for the next ten years or so, 
which is a well-established device in other forms of 
industry, but which secured for itself an extremely evil 
reputation in connection with this one. 

The Relay System. — To understand this rather compli- 
cated matter rightiy, it is necessary to point out that the 
provisions of the Act of 1833 as regarded meal times and the 
hours of work of protected persons were very loosely drawn. 
Sec. vi. enacted : "That there shall be allowed in the 
course of every day not less than one and a half hours for 
meals to every such person restricted as hereinbefore pro- 
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vided;" so that apparently a child might be employed many 
hours without cessation — say from 5.30 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. — 
and another set come in at 1.30 and work till 8.30, the 
meal time being supposed to be given in either case either 
immediately before or after the period of work. Or still 
more elaborate arrangements might be made. The law 
had left it optional with employers to fix the hours of 
work at any time within the legal fifteen provided 
children and young persons did not exceed their nine and 
twelve respectively. They could apparently, then, require 
any of these to begin, to end, or resume at any moment they 
thought fit ; to the utter confusion of all exterior control, 
and the confouncjijng of every attempt at systematic super- 
vision. After a little experience of those arrangements 
inspectors declared that the clauses restricting the employ- 
ment of protected persons were valueless so long as such 
anomalies were permitted to exist. 

Age Certificates. — Another point in which this statute 
was defective was in relation to the method of proving the 
alleged ages of persons seeking employment. There was no 
Registration Act in those days, and the certificate of any 
phjrsidan or surgeon, founded on personal examination only, 
was accepted as sufficient .proof of age. It is unnecessary 
to dwell on the unsatisfactory nature of this test ; even with 
the best intentions and under the worthiest inducements on 
the surgeon's part ; but it is painful to note that parents, 
and too often employers also, were not above lending 
themselves sometimes to the shabbiest artifices to pass off 
immature children as within the stipulated age.' A further 
defect was the ridiculously inadequate time within which an 
* Modem Factory System ; p^ 369. 
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Information for an alleged breach of the law might be laid ; 
namely fourteen days ; and another (as it unhappily proved) 
that manufacturers were no longer prohibited (as under Sir 
J. C. Hobhouse's Act) from sitting in judgment on factory 
cases, and sometimes took unfait advantage of their position 
when doing so. Finally, there was a grave suspicion in the 
minds of reformers that the Government of the day was not 
very hearty in its approval of this portion of its own legis- 
lation, and looked upon its zealous enforcement with even 
some impatience.^ 

Renewal of Agitation. — It will easily be gathered 
from these statements what the principal difficulties were in 
the way of the successful operation of the Factory Act of 
1833. There were the imperfections of the Act itself; and 
there was the opposition of the employers affected by it. 
To these must be added considerable dissatisfaction with it 
among the operatives. This statute, the first really solid 
contribution to factory legislation, had the singular result of 
pleasing nobody. With regard to the opposition of em- 
ployers, it should not be all set down to mere selfishness, 
as has been sometimes too hastily done. Many of them were 
thoroughly convinced (and it must be remembered that the 
best economists of the day were with them) that all such 
legislation was unsound ; whilst others were unable to re- 
concile it with reason that the industries in which they were 
engaged should be alone singled out for exceptional dis* 
qualifications. Such as these considered it an absolute 
duty to their class to evade or outwit a law thus partial in its 
operation; and however wrong such a conception of duty 
was, it cannot be said to have been wholly without excuse 
^ Compare Life 4>f Lord Shaftesbury ; vol. i., p. 216 et circa. 
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under the circumstances. " Show us," they said in effect, 
" why we, and not others, have to submit to these impedi- 
ments to money-making at the expense of our fellow- 
creatures, and afterwards we will join issue with you on the j 
general subject." Until that was done, they believed their 
best policy to be to render the administration of the law in- \ 
effectual, and so possibly bring about its repeal, and this was 
the course they took. It is not so easy to account 
for the opposition of the workers. Still it is by no means 
impossible. The legislative results of the first reformed 
Parliament* were the occasion of dissatisfaction to many 
other persons besides factory opei-atives. But, besides any 
general causes of complaint, there were in this case special 
ones as well, in connection with the fate that had overtaken 
their cherished project of a Ten Hours Bill. This had been 
completely thrust into the background as a sequel to the 
production of the Government measure, and when last 
brought to a division its principle rejected by the over- 
whelming majority of 238 to 93. Add to the above, that the 
Commission on whose report action was taken had from the 
first been viewed by them with dislike ; they were 
resolved not to be satisfied with anything that resulted firom 
it, and were not so accordingly. 

It was this inauspicious moment that was selected by the 
Administration for paltering with the new law by proposing to 
minimise its utility in a vital point. It will be remembered 
how certain clauses had been given more than two years to 
come into operation,* of which was the clause limiting 
the labour of children between nine and thirteen 
to nine hours a day. Shortly before the expiry of this 
period, then, Mr. Poulett Thompson, President of the 
* ** Thirty months from the passing of this Act." 
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Board of Trade, introduced a measure for the purpose 
of reducing the maximum age to twelve, thus prospectively 
depriving all children between that age and thirteen of 
the relief which had apparently been secured them. The 
reformers were up in arms at once. It needed only such a 
stimulus to set light afresh to the smouldering fires of 
agitation, and, thus stimulated, they broke out with re- 
doubled violence. The inefficiency of the law, and un- 
trustworthiness of ministers, furnished Oastler, Bull and 
others, with ample material for fresh diatribes; which 
were delivered with increasing bitterness from a still 
increasing number of platforms, and to an ever increasing 
number of converts. The demand for a Ten Hours Bill 
was renewed afresh and prosecuted with increased ardour. 

The Government viewed this recrudescence of agitation 
with some alarm ; as they well might. On Mr. Poulett 
Thompson's Bill coming to a division it escaped defeat 
by the narrow majority of iwo\ and was of course with- 
drawn : and Mr. Charles Hindley was only prevented from 
introducing a somewhat novel proposal, imposing a ten hours 
limit on the use of machinery, by the urgent as- 
surances of Lord John Russell that the provisions of the 
late Act should be rigorously enforced in future. 
In the opinion of the agitators this pledge was not kept ; 
and so dissatisfied were they at this time with the 
general position of affairs, and so infatuated, in particular, 
with their own scheme, that they could not be even 
induced to interest themselves in a very useful Bill 
which Mr. Fox Maule now brought forward, and 
that failed in consequence to become law : really 
on account of this lack of their support, but nominally 
of a small amendment which was carried against it in 
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Committee.i " The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill ; " such was the popular cry. 

Progress of Legislation. — These extreme pretensions, 
combined with certain political changes just then in pro- 
gress,2 had the effect of limiting for awhile further 
legislation for factories. The interval was far from being a 
barren one, however, in the history of industrial legislation 
generally. In 1840 Lord Ashley had procured the appoint- 
ment of that celebrated first Commission on the Employ- ^^ 
ments of the People, to which reference has been made 
(P- 4S)j one of whose first results was the passing of a 
much needed Mines Act (5 & 6 Vic, c. 69). In the 
following year (1843) this Commission published its second 
Report, destined to open up thereafter far wider fields of 
legislative activity than had yet been traversed or even con- 
ceived of in connection with labour regulation generally. In 
the meanwhile factory legislation itself had been taken in hand 
again. A Conservative administration under the second Sir 
Robert Peel was now in office, and understood to be 
sympathetically disposed towards any scheme of reform 
short of the obnoxious Ten Hours Bill. No such com- 
promise making its appearance, the Government decided 
to bring in a measure of its own, and on the 7th of 
March 1843, such a one was introduced by Sir James Graham 
(Home Secretary). This Bill was marked from the first by 
novel features. It proposed to reduce the hours of 

^The Government had proposed to exclude silk mills from the 
operation of the Act. Lord Ashley carried an amendment including 
these, and on this pretext the whole Bill was withdrawn. 

' In the course of 1841 a Whig Ministry, in office since the passing 
of the Reform BiU, had resigned, and at the succeeding general election 
that party was defeated. 
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work of children to six and a half a day — ^to be taken either 
in the morning or afternoon, but not in both ; but the age 
at which they might commence to work at all was to be 
reduced from nine to eight years. During five days 
of the week these children were to receive three hours* 
instruction ; either in the forenoon or afternoon ; at a 
school approved by the Privy Council. The maximum age 
of male young persons was to remain at eighteen, but in 
the case of females to be extended to twenty-one ; and 
the hours of work of both these classes of workers were 
to be twelve on the first five days of the week (taken any 
time between 5.30 a.m. and 8.30 p.m.), and until 4.30 p.m. 
on Saturday. Some provision was made for the fencing of 
dangerous machinery in factories, hitherto much neglected ; 
and the recovery of lost time was confined to those of them 
using only water-power. 

It will be generally allowed now, that, so far as it went, this 
was a carefully drawn and well thought-out measure, and 
that many of its proposals were excellent. In particular, 
one might have singled out beforehand the educational pro- 
posal as being specially deserving of commendation, yet, 
singular to say, it was on this hitherto unknown rock of 
offence that the whole structure was fated to suffer ship- 
wreck. The Dissenters strongly objected to any State 
interference with elementary education, and, as they were on 
other points powerful supporters of the Bill ; though generally 
adverse to Ministers ; their opposition proved fatal. Within 
the remaining time at the disposal of Government during that 
session no terms of compromise could be arranged, and the 
measure was withdrawn. 

It was reintroduced on the 6th of February 1844, the 
" religious difficulty " being compromised by the appoint- 
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ment of the Factory Inspector in place of the Privy Council 
as judge of the efficiency of schools. Most of the other 
clauses remained the same as before, with the striking 
exception that it was now proposed to extend the protection 
of the law to adult women I The time for filing an Infor- 
mation for a breach of the Act was extended to*Jwo, and in 
some instances three, months after the commission of the 
offence, and minute precautions were directed against the 
notorious frauds which had hindered the due execution of 
the Act of 1833. But the ten hours men were still un- 
satisfied; and the Government were equally resolved not to 
give way. A series of manoeuvres in Committee* resulted 
in the withdrawal of this Bill yet a second time, and its 
reproduction two months afterwards almost in the exact 
form that it has ultimately come down to us a completed 
statute. On this last occasion Lord Ashley, leading the 
opposition sustained a crushing defeat ; the numbers 
being for his amendment 159, against it 297; majority 
for the Bill 138. 



^(i®\ 



The Factory Act, 1844. — ^The Factory Act of 1844 1 
Vic, c. 15) is an extremely important one in the history of ^ 

factory legislatioi^and it is absolutely necessary for anyone 
desiring to familiarize himself with this subject to study it care- 
fully X^t was directed, in the first place, thoroughly and * 
systematically, against the defects which hindered the due 
administration of former Acts, and originated an elaborate 
machinery for keeping them in checkl^^ost interesting it is to 
compare its provisions with those of the first Factory Act, for 
the purpose of marking the changed tone that characterized 

* A description of these wiU be found in TAe Modem Factory 
System ; pp. 386, 7. 
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the new legislation in regard to social sanctions, and 
scarcely less so to ' compare the debate that preceded 
its enactment with that which preceded the enactment of the 
Act of 1833, with economic sanctions in viev^ By this means 
the most readily can the advance made in the comprehension 
and formal treatment of certain important objects of such legis- 
lation be sepn, while certain others will be noted as being relin- 
quished^Its operation was exclusively confined to textile 
industry ; the term factory being now for the first time specifi- 
cally defined in that sense(p. 2); and to that province of it only 

l-^here exterior motive power was employed in manufacture. 

I Though not destined to be a final settlement of labour troubles 
even in that limited sphere, it was a statesmanlike and vigorous 
measure of reform, honourable abke to the motives, know- 
ledge, and foresight of its promoters. 

This Act reduced the hours of work for children between 
eight and thirteen (not nine and thirteen as formerly) to six 
and a half a day, either in the morning or afternoon, Tio 
child being allowed to work in both on the same day, except 
on alternate days, and then only for ten hours. Young 
persons and women (now included for the first time) were 
to have the same hours, i,e, not more than twelve for the 
first hyt, days of the week (with one and a half out for meals), 
and nine on Saturday. These hours were to be reckoned 
consecutively from the period of commencement ; half an 
hour at least being allowed for a meal before i p.m., and the 
whole meal time given between 7.30 a.m. and 7.30 p.m. 
Eight half-holidays, besides Christmas Day and Good Friday 
and the usual interval on Saturday (and of course Sunday), 
were to be allowed eyery year, notice of which was to be 
given beforehand. |?The regulations about recovering lost 
time were revised ; and certificates of age were to be granted 
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ill future only by surgeons appointed for the purpose. ' 
Accidents causing death or bodily injury were to be reported 
to these surgeons, who were to investigate their cause and 
report the result to the inspector. /^Dangerous machinery 
was to be fencec^^ The factory was to be thoroughly washed 
with lime every fourteen months, or painted with oil once 
every seven years. An abstract of the law was required to 
be hung up in every factory ; and a Notice, on which were to 
be inscribed the name of the inspector, the time of commencing 
and ceasing work, and the name of some public clock by which ^ 
the hours of labour were regulated. A Register was likewise 
to be kept ; in which were to be entered the names of all 
children and young persons employed, the dates of the lime- 
washing, and some other particulars. Certificates of school v 
attendance were to be obtained in the case of children ; the 
employer being responsible for the school fees. Inspectors \ 
were deprived of their magisterial jurisdiction, but in some |j 
other particulars their powers were increased. ^^ 

Some Subsequent Enactments. — The next two years 
were years of great interest in the political and industrial 
world but not of special note in the history of factory legisla- 
tion. A Print Works Act (8 and 9 Vic. c. 29) was passed, how- 
ever, in 1845, containing requirements closely akin to those 
of the Factory Acts, and similar provision for administration. 
This statute was the earliest fruit of the second Report of the / 
first Children's Employment Commission. It prohibited 
work by women and children between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
but not by "young persons," and was otherwise faulty in 
respect to the regulations as to duration of labour, meal-times, 
school attendance, and sanitation. It was subsequently 
repealed and incorporated with other Acts, and is principally 
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interesting now as being the first one of the series applied to a 
process other than strictly textile manufacture. Following it at 
intervals of some distance came the Bleach Works Act 
(23 & 24 Vic, c. 78), with its amending Acts (25 & 26 Vic, 
c. 8, 26 & 27 Vic, c. 38, and 27 & 28 Vic, c 98) ; and the 
Lace/Works Act (24 & 25 Vic, c 117). These, like the 
above have been sim;e incorporated in one general 
law.^ In the meanwhilJthe agitation for a Ten Hours Bill 
had by no means ceased. Early in 1846 Lord Ashley again 
brought forward a measure cast in this mould, which, on his 
defeat at the General Election that year, was taken up by Mr. 
John Fielden, and ultimately pressed to a division, when the 
Government escaped defeat by the narrow majority of ten. 
The next year the Whigs were in office, and Lord John Russell 
Prime Minister. Mr. Fielden reintroduced the Bill, and its 
progress through Parliament was onecontinued triumph. The 
second reading was carried by a majority of over a hundred ; 
the third reading by eighty-eight ; while on the critical division 
in the House of Lords, the numbers voting were, fifty-three 
for, and only eleven peers against it After this great success 
it received the royal assent forthwith and became law 
almost immediately (June 8th, 1847). 

With the enactment of this law (10 Vic, c 29) the long 
struggle for a Ten Hours Bill is generally held to have come 
to a close. It limited the hours of labour to sixty-three per 
week from the ist of July 1847, ^^^ ^^ fifty-eight per week, 
from the ist of May 1848, which with the stoppage on 
Saturday afternoon was the equivalent of ten hours work per 
day. Great was the rejoicing in the manufacturing districts 
when its success was assured, but events showed this rejoic- 

* Namely, in The Factory and Workshop Act^ 1870 (33 & 34 Vic. , c. 62) 
itself incorporated in Factory and Workshop Act y 1878 (41 Vic, c. 16). 
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ing to be premature. The Bill contained a fatal defect. 
It did not provide exactly when the hardly-won ten hours 
were to be worked ; between 5.30 a.m. and 8.30 p.m. ; so 
that apparently they might be taken any time between those 
limits. The result was the immediate reintroduction of the \ 
discredited Relay System, with all its opportunities for trickery jh 
and evasion, and renewed discontent among the operatjjgSj^ 
Early in the session of 1850 Lord Ashley brought this 
matter forward for debate. He was met in a conciliatory 
spirit by Sir George Grey, then Home Secretary, who pro- 
posed as a compromise to fix the period of employment for 
protected persons from six in the morning till six in the 
evening in summer, and from seven in the morning till seven 
in the evening in winter (with one and a half hours out for 
meals), and that all work should cease at two o'clock on 
Saturday : the effect of which would be to slightly increase 
the weekly working hours from fifty-eight to sixty, while 
rendering the enforcement of the definite working day practi- 
cally secure. Lord Ashley was for accepting this proposal, 
while Mr. Oastler and some others were against it. The 
contest was short and sharp ; the official suggestions 
being assailed from very diverse quarters; but eventually 
a measure (13 & 14 Vic, c. 54) containing the above 
provisions became law (August 5th, 1850). It formed an 
admirable and most successful sequel to the Acts of 1844 
and 1847. By it the ten hours dispute was finally set at 
rest, and the normal working day really established through- 
out the whole range of industries affected. Some anomalies 
still remaining were remedied by two subsequent statutes ; 16 
and 17 Vic, c 104 and 19 & 20 Vic, c 38; the former 
dealing principally with the employment and education of 
children, the latter with the fencing of mill-gearing and 
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machinery ; and with these the elder series of Factory Acts, 
those specially confined to the textile and closely related 
>^ustries, came to an end, for twenty years at least 

Second Children's Employment CoMMissiON.^Not 
so the general course of protective labour legislation, which, 
on the contrary, began from this time to spread from point 
to point in ever-widening circles of usefulness, thus gradually 
but certainly disclosing its real character and aims. The 
direction of this advance was along the usual lines. The 
disclosures made in the second Report of the first Children's 
Employment Commission had had, we have already observed, 
a marked effect on public opinion. Their immediate result 
was seen in the passing of a Print Works Act ; ^ and subse- 
quently, Bleaching and Dyeing Acts ; ^ and, still more 
remotely connected with the conventional notion of factory 
labour, a Bakehouse Act (July, 1863). But the indisposition 
to push these investigations to their only logical conclu3ion 
and require a similar protection for all competitive industries 
was still very strong. The conception of a factory as necess- 
arily a place of textile manufacture only, stood in the way, and 
it was also not unreasonably pleaded at first that the system of 
factory inspection was comparatively novel, nor had yet been 
particularly successful. But under the elaborate provisions of 
the Act of 1844, applied to the clearly defined hours of labour 
introduced by that of 1850, factory inspection presently 
became a recognised succjcss, a source of increasing satisfac- 
tion to the operatives, and even at length to masters : who 
found no evil results flowing from it of the magnitude they 
had been led to expect, and many good results, the nature and 
quality of which they had not at first foreseen. Under these 

*^»/^?, p. 87. '^Idem, 
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circumstances, all the Government could plead for now 
in view of the ever increasing pressure put upon 
them both by facts and arguments, was more delay and 
fuller information before embarking again on the wide 
sea of industrial enterprise with further projects of reform. 
The weightiness of that plea, if not its abstract justice, 
was allowed by reformers, and yet another appeal to the 
arbitration of facts decided on. In 186 1 a new Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed to go fully over the whole ground again, 
being issued to three gentlemen, Hugh Seymour Tremen- 
heere, Richard Dugard Granger and Edward Carleton Tufnell. 
" This second great Commission, whose members laboured/' 
says Herr von Plener, ^ "from 1862 till 1866 with extra- 
ordinar}' diligence, and to an almost complete exhaustion 
of the subject, found a much easier field of action than did 
their predecessors in 1 840 and following years. The decided 
improvement of the textile labourers in moral and material 
respects, and the continuous increase in production, notwith- 
standing the reduction in the hours of labour, had gradually 
convinced the manufacturers and the public at large that 
their originally violent opposition to the legal reduction of 
labour was fallacious ^nd groundless, and that its further 
extension to other bra4ches of industry would not be fraught 
with such ruinous c(>nsequences as had been generally 
supposed and predicted in 1843, ^^^ exaggerated description 
of which was the principal reason why no practical course 
was given to the recommendation of the first Children's 
Employment Commission — except in the case of mines — ^and 
of Print and Bleach Works, etc., as before explained." The 
result more than justified, as usual, the anticipations of those 
who were urging furtlier legislation, the facts elicited being at 
^ Engliih Factory „l^e§^slation ; p. 56. 
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least as bad as anything that had been proved against 
textile manufacture. In the trade of letter-press printing 
in London, for instance, certain houses where books and 
newspapers were printed, had acquired, we read, the name of 
"slaughter-houses," owing to the exceptional mortality 
prevailing there, especially amongst boys. "Similar excesses," 
writes Karl Marx,* "are practised in book-bindings where the 
victims are chiefly women, girls, and children.'* " A classical 
example of overwork," he continues, . . . "is afforded 
by brick and tile-making,^^ ..." Between May and 
September the work lasts from five in the morning till 
eight in the evening, and where the drying is done in the 
open air, it often lasts from four in the morning till nine in 
the evening. Work from five in the morning till seven in 
the evening is considered * reduced ' and » •* moderate.' 
Both boys and girls of six, and even of four years of age, are 
employed. They work often longer than the adults." In a 
certain field at Mosley, e,g,, " a young woman, twenty-four 
years of age, was in the habit of making two thousand tiles 
a day with the assistance of two little girls who carried the 
clay for her and stacked the tiles. These girls carried daily 
ten tons up the slippery sides of the clay pits, from a depth 
of thirty feet, and then a distance of two hundred and ten 
feet." He cites the opinion of one of the Commissioners 
on the general subject of child labour in this occupation 
as follows : " It is impossible," this gentleman writes, " for 
a child to pass through the purgatory of a tile-field without 
great moral degradation .... the low langus^ 
which they are accustomed to hear from their tenderest 
years, the filthy, indecent, and shameless habits, amidst 
which, unknowing and half wild, they grow up, make them 
* Capital ; vol. ii., p. 466 (Swan Sonnenschein, 1887). 
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in after life lawless, abandoned, dissolute/' One " frightful 
source of demoralization " was " the mode of living ; " — but 
the details are painful, and not immediately pertinent, and 
may be omitted. In the industry of straw-plaiting about 
seven thousand children were employed. They commence 
to be ^employed, we learn, " generally in their fourth, 
often between their third and fourth year." "Education, 
of course, they get none." . . . "The straw 
cuts their mouths, with which they constantly moisten 
it, and their fingers." The space allowed for working 
was in one instance " i2f, 17, i8|, and below 22, cubic feet 
for each person," taken from actual measurement ; the lowest 
of these numbers representing "less space than the half 
of what a child would occupy if packed in a box measuring 
3 feet in each direction." In the occupations carried on in 
the " Black Country : " nail-making, chain-making and the 
like, many atrocious evils were disclosed ; and also in the 
miscellaneous trades in and about Birmingham. Terrible 
dangers were found to characterise the Sheffield industries. 
But possibly the worst conditions of environment were found 
to belong to the manufacture of articles of wearing apparel, 
" The description of the workshops . . . surpasses the 
most loathsome phantasies of our romance writers." All the 
smaller classes of industries, indeed, were found — ^as might 
have been expected — ^in an even more pitiable condition 
than the larger classes, and places where machinery was not 
used than where it was. Thus : "Young people are 
worked to death at turning the looms in silk-weaving when 
it is not carried on by machinery." Where it was carried on 
by machinery they had, of course, the protection of the 
Factory Acts. The same remark applied, of course, to hosiery 
and lace-making. The Factory Act of 1861 regulated the 
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making of lace so far as it was done by machinery, but 
lace-finishing is done " either in what are called * Mistresses' 
Houses/ or by women in their own houses, with or without 
the help of their children." " The number of the work- 
women employed in these workrooms varies from twenty to 
forty in some, and from ten to twenty in others. The 
average age at which the children commence work is six 
years, but in many cases it is below five. The usual work- 
ing hours are from eight in the morning till eight in the 
evening, with one and a half hours for meals, which are taken 
at irregular intervals, and often in the foul workrooms. 
When business is brisk the labour frequently lasts from 
eight or even six o'clock in the morning till ten, eleven, or 
twelve o'clock at night." . . . It is not at all uncommon 
in Nottingham (writes a Commissioner) to find fourteen to 
twenty children huddled together in a small room, perhaps 
not more than twelve feet square, and employed for fifteen 
hours out of the twenty-four at work that of itself is exhausting 
from its jveariness and monotony, and is besides carried on 
under every possible unwholesome condition." Yet, " when 
women and their children work at home .... the state 
of things is, if possible, even worse 1 " Another kind of lace 
I was found to be made in " lace schools." " The rooms are 
generally the ordinary living rooms of small cottages, the 
chimney stopped up to keep out draughts, the inmates kept 
warm by their own animal heat alone, and this frequently 
in winter." In other cases " these so-called schoolrooms are 
like small store-rooms without fire-places. . . . The 
overcrowding in these dens and the consequent vitiation of 
the air are often extreme, and added to this is the injurious 
effect of drains, privies, decomposing substances, and other 
filth usual in the purlieus of the smaller cottages." As 
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regards space in such instances: "In one lace school, eighteen 
girls anda mistress, — 35 cubic, feet to each person ; in another, 
where the smell was unbearable, — eighteen persons and 24^ 
cubic feet per head ; " and age : " In this industry are to be 
found employed children of two and two and a half years \ " 1 

The Factory Act, 1864. — This Commission issued its 
Reports at intervals during the progress of the enquiry ; 
which was conducted on a pre-arranged plan. The first set 
of industries dealt with were such as had already been 
unfavourably reported on by the Commissioners of 1840, and 
included the manufacture of earthenware — " except bricks 
and tiles," — of lucifer matches, of percussion caps, of 
cartridges, and the two " employments " of paper-staining 
and fustian-cutting. All of these were again strongly 
animadverted upon, and a Bill was brought in forthwith to 
afford them the protection recommended. 

The Act that followed (27 & 28 Vic, c. 38) was passed 
on July 25th, 1864. It inflicted a death-blow on all current 
conceptions of the mission of factory legislation and may be 
even said to have commenced a new industrial era. The 
conventional notion of a factory, and of any scheme of factory 
legislation founded on employment there, was hereby 
utterly abandoned, and not merely several new processes, 
not only isolated as well as congregated labour, (as in the 
case of fustian-cutting), but even certain employments (as such) 
were assumed henceforward to be fit subjects for it. The last 
was in reality a conclusive step. If some employments were 
proper subjects for Factory Acts, with no other qualifica- 

^ This last statement may well appear incredible. It is necessary to 
state, therefore, that it is taken from the Chid. Empl. Comm.j II. Rep., 

(1864) p. XXX. 
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tions for inclusion beyond the hardships endured in them, 
why not others, and every other, in a like way ? To such an 
enlargement of the possible category there was practically no 
limit, and the economical counterpoise to the Industrial 
Revolution seemed already on the very eve of fulfilment. 

The Factory Act, 1867. — For a while, too, it looked as if 
no less than that consummation were actually contemplated 
by the legislature. When the full Reports of the second great 
Enquiry into the Employments of the people were published, 
it was found that the commissioners unanimously recom- 
mended the extension of the sjrstem of factory inspection to a 
number of occupations previously regarded as quite outside 
its sphere, and its modified application in others, hereafter to 
be dealt with ; which seemed practically to exhaust the whole 
field of material labour. Bills were prepared with all despatch, 
accordingly, and took formal shape next year. The first of 
these was The Factory Extension Act, 1867 (30 & 31 
Vic, c. 103); the second The Workshop Regulation Act 
of the same year (30 & 31 Vic, c. 146). The former 
extended the principles and practice of preceding Factory 
Acts to the following industries, and places where industries 
were carried on, specifically in the first place, as follows : — 

1. Any blast furnace or other furnace or premises in or 

on which the process of smelting or otherwise ob- 
taining any metal from the ores is carried on (which 
furnace or premises are hereinafter referred to as a 
blast fiimace) : 

2. Any copper mill : 

3. Any mill, forge, or other premises in or on which any 

process is carried on for converting iron into 
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malleable iron, steel, or tin plate, or for otherwise mak- 
ing or converting steel, (which mills, forges, and other 
premises are hereinafter referred to as iron mills) : 

4. Iron foundries, copper foundries, brass foundries, and 

other premises or places in which the process of 
founding or casting any metal is carried on : 

5. Any premises in which steam, water, or other mechani- 

cal power is used for moving machinery employed — 
(a.) In the manufacture of machinery : 
(b.) In the manufacture of any article of metal 

not being machinery : 
(c.) In the manufacture of india-rubber or gutta- 
percha, or articles made wholly or partly 
of india-rubber or gutta-percha ; 

6. Any premises in which any of the following manufac- 

tures or processes are carried on ; namely, 
(a.) Paper manufacture : 
(b.) Glass manufacture: 
(c.) Tobacco manufacture : 
(d.) Letterpress printing : 
(e.) Bookbinding: 
and generally to, 

7. Any premises, whether joining or separate, in the same 

occupation, situate in the same city, town, parish, 
or place, and constituting one trade establishment, in, 
on, or within the precincts of which fifty or more 
persons are, or have been during the preceding year, 
employed in any manufacturing process : 
and, 

Every part of a factory shall be deemed to be a 
factory, except such part, if any, as is used exclusively 
as a dwelling. 
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A very wide meaning was assigned to the expression 
* manufacturing process " : — 

" Manufacturing Process " shall mean any manual 
labour exercised by way of trade or for purposes of gain in 
or incidental to the making any article or part of an article, 
or in or incidental to the altering, repairing, ornamenting, 
finishing, or otherwise adapting for sale any article. — 30 & 31 
Vic, c. 103, s. 3. 

Apparently it only remained now to include premises 
where less than fifty persons were at work " in adapting for 
sale " an article to cover every material industry. 

A striking and exceptional characteristic of this very com- 
prehensive statute lay in the numerous modifications which 
it contained, chiefly in the direction of mitigating the 
stringency of the normal working day. Omitting purely 
temporary exceptions, the following were the principal ones. 
Boys above sixteen might be employed in printing-offices 
on alternate days for fifteen hours a day, and in alternate 
weeks at night. In bookbinding establishments, young 
persons above fourteen, and women, might work fourteen 
hours, and in paper mills and glass works the customary 
hours, provided they did not exceed sixty altogether in a 
week. Night work was permitted to male young persons in 
blast furnaces, iron mills, paper mills, letterpress-printing 
works, and works driven exclusively by water-power, pro- 
vided they were not employed either on the preceding or 
following day, and, in the case of blast furnaces, for not 
more than six — in the case of paper mills — seven, nights 
in one fortnight. A power was vested in the Secretary of 
State of extending such modifications at pleasure, where, in 
his opinion, " the customs or exigencies of certain trades " 
required it, and also of sanctioning alterations in the usual 
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working hours (from six to six o'clock, to seven to seven, or to 
eight to eight), and in other matters of detail. The Act was 
supplementary to, and not in place of, any preceding Act ; it 
effected no change in the ages of protected persons, in the 
normal hours of labour, nor in the mode of administration 
that had been hitherto found effective. Its mission 
appeared to be to simply extend the protection of the State, 
found to be of use in certain industries and employments, to 
other ones, on the wholly unambiguous plea that they 
stood in equal need of it. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FACTORY ACTS 

(1867 to 1891). 

THE WORKSHOP REGULATION ACT — THE FACTORY ACT, 187 I 
— THE FACTORY ACT, 1 874 — ADULT LABOUR — ^THE FACTORY 

ACT, 1878 — " SWEATING " THE FACTORY ACT, 1 89 1 — 

PRACTICAL RESULTS OF LEGISLATION. 

The Workshop Regulation Act. — The Factory Act of 
1867 extended the current system of factory inspection to a 
great variety of new industries, but made no important 
alterations in it, nor in the general practice of factory 
legislation. But besides the occupations brought thus 
under supervision a large number of similar ones which had 
engaged the attention of the second Children's Employment 
Commission remained untouched, such as domestic occupa- 
tions, small handicrafts, and generally all those forms of 
manual labour carried on in workplaces where less than 
fifty persons were employed at once (see p. 97). After 
prolonged consideration it was decided to subject these to 
supervision also, but supervision of not quite the same kind, 
and a supplementary statute (30 & 31 Vic, c. 146) was 
devised and enacted for that purpose. The title given to 
this one was The Workshop Regulation Act, the 
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term workshop being now introduced for the first time into 
this series of laws. Its purpose is stated with great distinct- 
ness in the preamble : " Whereas by the Factory Extension 
Act, 1867, provision is made, amongst other things, for 
regulating the hours during which children, young persons 
and women are permitted to labour in any manufacturing 
process conducted in an establishment where fifty or more 
persons are employed. And whereas it is expedient to 
extend protection so far as respects the regulation of the 
hours of labour to children, young persons, and women work- 
ing in smaller establishments. . . . Be it therefore enacted." 
etc. ; a series of provisions following, which resembled, 
while they did not coincide with, the provisions of preceding 
Factory Acts. Thus, while protected persons might only 
work the same aggregate number of hours per day in both, 
a wider latitude was allowed to workshops than factories 
in the selection of those hours, /.<?. any period of the same 
length between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m. for children ; and be- 
tween 5 a.m. and 9 p.m. for women and young persons \ — 
on ordinary week days, and until 4 p.m. on Saturday. 
Other relaxations of the prevalent obligations in factories 
followed. Surgical certificates were not required for 
children and young persons in workshops, nor was it 
compulsory to keep a register of particulars. The Half- 
Time System of education, now thoroughly established in 
factories, was supplanted here by a very inferior system 
of ten hours schooling a week; and many modifications 
even of these maimed regulations were left to the discretion 
of the Home Secretary for the time being. But the 
greatest novelty was the means by which it was proposed 
to enforce this Act, namely, through " local authorities " 
in the several districts where the workshops were situate. 
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Factory inspectors were only authorized to visit them, and 
report on their condition; the responsibility of actually putting 
the law in force was taken out of their hands. Another 
very important peculiarity resided in the definition of the 
term workshop, which, though in some respects more 
extensive in conception than that of the kindred term 
factory, contained a limitation of a highly important kind. 
Section iv. enacts : " Workshop shall mean any room or 
place whatever, whether in the open air or under cover, in 
which any handicraft is carried on by any child, young 
person, or woman, and to which and over which the person 
by whom such child, young person, or woman is employed has 
the right of access and control ; " so that a person might be 
employed at home, as an " out-worker '' for instance, in the 
same industry and under still more unhealthy conditions 
than in a factory, without the employer having any respon- 
sibility in regard to that place or person. Lastly, the 
definition of ** employed*' was strictly confined to being 
" occupied in any handicraft " ; and this, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the definition of >^^«^/Vr^/itself,prescribed a special 
limitation in yet another direction of very great significance. 
Handicraft was defined to mean : — " any manual labour exer- 
cised by way of trade or for purposes of gain in or incidental 
to the altering, repairing, ornamenting, finishing, or otherwise 
adapting for sale any article *' — which removed, therefore, 
from the purview of the law all workers except those en- 
gaged in the production of actual material wealth \ as e,g. 
such as are employed in distribution, transport, or in 
rendering any immaterial service, whether concerned about 
wealth creation or not. 

The full importance of these peculiarities of The Work- 
shop Act, and their effect on the future course of protective 
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labour laws, will appear more fully in the sequel. For the 
moment it is more to the purpose to consider it and the 
Factory Extension Act analogically, and taken together, as 
the last results of a long series of efforts directed towards 
the same end — the amelioration of the modem worker's 
lot, and viewed in this way, and consequentially, it certainly 
does not appear that the high hopes entertained of their 
common purpose and powers were justified by events. It 
did not turn out, as some sanguine people anticipated, and 
even stated,^ that the whole field of material industry was 
forthwith covered and the limit of this kind of legislation 
reached ; on the contrary, they mark a retrogression as 
well as an advance in the general development of events, 
and their analogy with preceding Acts is by no means 
always in their favour. True, a vastly wider area of 
industrial activity was brought thus within the cognizance 
of statute law, but that law was rendered less stringent 
in parts, and great and obvious gaps in the general scheme 
remained. The number of exceptions to the broad principle 
of the normal working day, for instance, either actually or poten- 
tially enacted (see p. 98), and the shifting about of the work- 
ing hours permitted (in face of all precedents) in workshops, 
were in striking contrast with the admirably uniform 
regulations which had on those points dominated factory 
legislation since 1850 ; whilst the novel mode of administer- 
ing this Act, however undeniable its inherent advantages, 
was at first a conspicuous failure. It soon became apparent 
that, whatever the intention of their firamers, the dual Acts 

1 Von Plener, for instance, writes " that all work done for wages by 
young persons and women " was by means o^ these Acts, " placed under 
supervision and subject to distinct regulations " {English Factory Legis- 
lation ; p. 85). This is an astonishing exaggeration. 
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of 1867 were not destined to be a crowning effort of 
legislative wisdom. 

The Factory Act, 187 i. — ^The first objections came 
principally from employers — as ever heretofore. The 
limitation of working hours (even with the many modifi- 
cations allowed) was said to be oppressive in many cases, 
and inimical to the interests of trade. The interaction 
of the two statutes too, administered side by side by 
dissimilar authorities and with conflicting provisions, 
was confusing and annoying, and led to the strangest 
anomalies. On this point the inspectors spoke out 
with emphasis, and the work-people joined in the 
complaint. Presently new developments appeared. The 
objections of employers grew less as they became more 
familiar with the earlier statute, whilst the administration of 
the later one became more and more a " dead letter." The 
Factory Extension Act, like other Factory Acts, was found 
to be less alarming in experience than prospect, but the 
Workshop Act, owing to the appointed authorities either 
failing to carry it out or repudiating the obligation to do so, 
was generally ignored. An obvious deduction from these 
two sets of circumstances was the propriety of transferring 
its administration to the Factory department ; but first a 
rectification of preceding anomalies had to be made. This 
was done by the enactment (in 1870) of a short Act (33 & 34 
Vic, c. 62) bringing printing, bleaching, and dyeing works 
up to the standard of the Factory Act of 1867. Then the 
way was clear. A Factory and Workshop Act — these terms 
now for the first time combined — passed the legislature in 
187 1, by which the enforcement of the Workshop Regula- 
tion Act was transferred, just as it stood, from the local 
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bodies to the inspectors of factories, to be administered by 
them alongside their other duties. 

At this point in the narrative it seems proper to pause, for 
the purpose of taking a survey of the path traversed since the 
Factory controversy entered on that new and wider phase 
typified by the changed significance of the distinguishing term, 
and with a view to what is to follow. The early conception 
of a modem factory, it will be remembered, was of a place 
(p. 3) where industry was " congregated and divided within 
an establishment of definite bounds : " the establishments 
thus designated being further limited by law to such as 
were "devoted to spinning or weaving certain fabrics by 
power." The Act of 1844 mentioned these included 
fabrics by name. Under the Factory Act of 1864, a 
complete alteration of thie signification occurred, and 
several new industries were incorporated : comprising 
not only manufactures but " employments,'* and not 
only congregated labour but petty industries. The 
Factory Act of 1867 added greatly to this list. Under the 
Workshop Regulation Act an attempt was made, or 
appeared to be made, to practically complete it ; but 
it was considered that the vast number of new occupa- 
tions which would thus be brought in, and the obscure 
places where many of them were carried on, would 
render State inspection a task of great difficulty, and a 
new system was inaugurated of placing them partly 
under local, partly under imperial control. This new 
system, it may be noted, was in complete harmony with the 
spirit of the time ; as since revealed in the success of such 
legislation, for instance, as the Education Acts ; but it 
failed owing to inherent defects in the law itself. It was 
incontinently abandoned ; and the multifarious duties 
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judged but four years previously to be quite beyond the 
power and scope of the Factory Department to undertake, were 
transferred to it nevertheless, to be dealt with as best they 
might. It is clear enough now, it was probably clear then, that 
such a proceeding could be only tentative and experi- 
mental, and events have proved this to be the case. But it 
is extremely interesting to contemplate that change of front 
as part of a general advance made good by this time in the 
conception of the rightful sphere of State interference with 
labour. Workshops as well as factories, then, were fit 
subjects of factory legislation (still so called), and it was 
even possible to put them under the control of government 
inspectors without offence. But this term factory had been 
repeatedly expanded: from very narrow limits indeed, to 
the very indefinite ones we have instanced. Was the 
same fate in store for workshops? Or would the qualify- 
ing definitions introduced in the latter case, and still 
retained, oppose an efficient barrier against that inclu- 
sion of nearly all branches of industry which was 
supposed to be in contemplation ? Should they be allowed 
to do so ? Was there any longer any need, in fact, for the 
dual titles at all ? Why not the same regulations for both 
places ? Nay, would it be possible to stop even here ? 
Why only material industry ? — ^and was the inspection of the 
future to be a centralised or localised function, or local and 
central combined ? Such was the pass the controversy, once 
so narrow, had come to, and in this condition of uncertainty 
and of vague possibilities was left by the legislation of 187 1. 

The Factory Act, 1874. — In the meanwhile an 
agitation had been going forward in the country, little con- 
cerned indeed with these speculations, and applying only to a 
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particular class of works, but very closely related to the 
history and fabric of factory legislation. A demand 
had been made in certain quarters for specially limiting the 
time of women's work in textile factories, and subjecting 
those of them who were mothers to exceptional disqualifica- 
tions on that account. With regard to the first of these 
proposals, it was nominally advocated in the interests of 
women themselves ; with regard to the second, nominally 
in the interest of their offspring. In the latter case, as no 
action ensued then it is unnecessary to say anything more 
about it. The other agitation is deserving of careful con- 
sideration from several points of view. What was the 
meaning of this sudden demand for further limiting 
women's industry, and why was it confined to textile 
factories ? There is little doubt now that it originated in 
the desire for a general shortening of the working-day in 
that industry : for male and female operatives alike : that 
women were, in fact, the stalking-horse behind which this 
larger demand was but partially concealed. But why in 
this particular class of works alone; were there not other 
employments — even among those subject to law — where 
women were notoriously exposed to greater hardships and 
worked longer hours ; and many more, far worse, 
still untouched by factory law at all? The attempt to 
answer these questions will bring us face to face with a 
new determining influence in the history of the Factory 
Acts, and lead us eventually towards a long postponed 
discussion, as to who were in truth the proper objects of 
that form of legislation at all. 

The textile operatives, besides being the first to benefit 
by factory laws, had by this time become a well-organised ^ 
body outside their sphere, they had evolved a powerful 
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and well disciplined tiude union to represent their 
interests. Other representative trades had done the like 
before, several to an even greater degree, whilst niany 
more still remained unorganised and unregulated either 
from without or from within. Now, the best organised, 
as the building and engineering trades, had early set 
about obtaining a reduction of working hours, extra- 
judicially and by the mere force of combination, so that at 
the passing of the Factory Extension Act it came about 
that legal hours were sometimes in excess of customary 
ones among the industries brought under its control. This 
was naturally displeasing to the already favoured textile 
trades ; especially after their disappointment as to the ten 
hours day;^ and they set about obtaining a further 
reduction too, only they availed themselves of different 
machinery for the purpose : they agitated under the shadow 
of an Act of Parliament, an instrument with which they had 
been long familiar and to which they already owed much. 
The artifice was of course a perfectly legitimate one, and 
turned out a great success. They obtained their shorter 
day, whilst trades that had not agitated and were not 
organised continued as before. This was an object lesson 
of extreme importance to all branches of industry, but 
what is specially interesting in the present connection are 
mainly two things — ^the official sanction thus given to the 
contention that the regulation of all labour in textile factories 
is involved in the regulation of certain kinds there, and the 
spectacle of the modem trade society relying (like the 
mediaeval guild) on State aid for the accomplishment of its 
ends. Hitherto, agitators for factory reform had been 
mostly philanthropic persons, generally outside the sphere 
^ Chap. iv. 
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of interests aflfected, or, when the operatives themselves 
had joined in any number, it was commonly in response to 
their highly-pitched appeals ; the new agitation marked the 
entrance on the scene of the trade association in place of 
the beneficent outsider, of a sectional, no longer national, 
impulse of action — with consequences to the Factory 
System the Factory Acts which are far as yet from being 
all foreseen. 

The immediate consequence was the complete success of 
the agitation, as shown in the passing of the Factory Act of 
1874 (37 & 38 Vic, c. 44), which took half-an-hour a day 
off textile factories alone, leaving all others still subject to 
the settlement of 1850. Some other changes were the 
raising of the age at which a child might work as 
a young person {i.e. for a full day) from thirteen to fourteen 
years (but a child of thirteen who had the requisite educa- 
tional qualification might be employed as if fourteen), and 
certain alterations respecting their attendance at school, with 
a view to making the schooling more efficient. The surgical 
certificate of age was changed now to a certificate of fit- 
ness ; and the exceptional privileges allowed to silk factories 
were abolished. These were valuable, if partial, gains. By far 
the greatest interest that attaches to this Act resides not in 
them, but in the debates — in Parliament and elsewhere — by 
which it was preceded, and in which, almost for the first time, 
the relation of adult labour to factory legislation was discussed 
in a comprehensive, though characteristically indirect manner. 
As the point is of extreme interest in view of some recent 
developments it will be desirable to deal with it at some length. 

Adult Labour. — The form in which adult labour first 
became directly subject to the provisions of the Factory 
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Acts was by the inclusion of women under them in 1844 
(see p. 86). It is curious to notice in looking back to the 
debates of that year how little interest this proposal excited 
at the time. It appears to have been an entirely spontaneous 
one on the part of Sir Robert PeeFs administration, which 
was then in power. " No section of the operatives " — 
writes the late Mr. Henderson 1 — "had ever proposed to 
impose this exceptional restriction upon the work of adult 
women, and it was stated during the debates in Parliament 
that not a single petition had been presented in favour of 
it." The fight had hitherto ranged round the subjects of 
legislation : the particular industries that were to be 
included : and it had been tacitly assumed that only 
juvenile labour should be protected. Suddenly this tre- 
mendously revolutionary change is made, and passes almost 
without comment. Then for a while the former process 
goes on. First one new industry, and then another, is swept 
within the legislative circle, which is continually widened 
to receive them, and at length (in 1867) something like an 
attempt to comprehend all is made — though we notice at 
this stage the impulse, hitherto triumphant, waxing some- 
what faint in the effort (as shown in the varying provisions 
of the statutes of that year). And now arises, a proposal 
to further limit women's work in a very special direc- 
tion, and forthwith, after a silence of nearly thirty 
years, the primal question is brought forward of the 
propriety of legislating for it at all. What does it all 
mean? Many explanations are forthcoming. "Manu- 
facturers and employers " — says Mr. Henderson — '* no 

^ Great Industries of Great Britain — " Industrial Legislation,'* by 
James Henderson, one of H.M. Superintending Inspectors of Factories, 
vol. iii., p. 34 (Cassell and Co.). 
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doubt looked with some indifference upon the proposal 
to include adult women from the fact that practically a 
restriction on the hours of work upon children and young 
persons in a textile factory is a restriction upon all who are 
employed," .... for "the conditions of labour in 
a factory are such that one section of the workpeople 
cannot be profitably employed without the other, and a 
limitation upon one section proves a restriction on the 
whole." This is the argument which found successful 
expression in the Act of 1874. Again, "It is probable that 
the source of much of the agitation which has recently 
arisen over this question about the restriction of the hours 
of work of adult women, may be traced to the fact that in 
subsequent extensions of the factory regulations to miscell-' 
aneous trades and occupations, this special feature of 
factory labour was lost sight of. When the hours of work 
in occupations in which adult women were mainly or 
exclusively employed came to be limited, a sharpness was 
^ven to the contrast between the restrictions imposed upon 
them and the freedom enjoyed by adult men, which did not 
previously exist'' (idem). Another explanation is that as 
women had been directly legislated for by the Mines Act of 
1842, it became a kind of necessity to include them in the 
Factory Act of 1844; that precedent being considered 
sufficient justification. It is to be remarked also that the 
popular demand for a ten hours' working day, like the 
modem demand for eight hours, or the abortive demand 
for a restriction on machinery — which had some powerful 
adherents just at this time (p. 82), — was a demand for the 
restriction of male and female labour, adult and young alike. 
But the real reason why the discussion of this particular 
Jeature of factory legislation came so prominently to the 
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front just then can scarcely with justice be relegated to any 
of these causes but is found in quite another set of circum- 
stances, which are the following. During the quarter 
of a century that had elapsed since 1844 a highly 
respectable party had arisen in this country demanding for 
women equal powers and privileges with men, all laws and 
institutions notwithstanding. Now, equal privileges implied 
equal responsibilities, and this party — which greatly valued 
itself on its logical position — fixed on the Factory Acts as 
an obvious case in point where equal responsibilities or 
equal privileges (according as they were regarded) were not 
entrusted to both sexes. A man might work as long as 
he liked, or could be made; a woman only (in certain 
occupations) as long as the law considered just and right. 
Where was the sanction for this difference of treatment; 
had it ever been fairly shown to exist ? Was not a woman 
of thirty (say) as good a judge of her own requirements as 
(say) a man of thirty ? If not, why not ? The discussion 
proceeded with vigour and, at length almost with acrimony : 
the women's advocates demanding — not the protection of 
their industry from unequal competition by the inclusion of 
men's, and the wider extension of factory law to other 
occupations (as to-day), but their complete withdrawal 
from women : — the abrogation, in short, for both alike, of 
those legislative tendencies which were obviously gaining 
ground on every side. This was allying themselves with 
the " high and dry" school of economics, and it may be ques- 
tioned if the general cause of women's advancement has not 
suffered therefrom. Moreover, it was a hopeless enterprise 
in view of the steady flow of popular sentiment the other way. 
Professor Fawcett was the most distinguished mouthpiece 
of this party in the House of Commons, Mr. Mundella and 
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Sir Richard Cross (Home Secretary) were conspicuous on 
the other side. Throughout the debate no direct repre- 
sentative of the interests of adult men appeared; while the case 
of industries neither self-organised nor under protection by 
the State was quite overlooked. The result was that only 
one half the problem of adult labour ever came under 
discussion at all ; and it is awaiting full discussion still ; that 
the reactionaries gained some apparent concessions, which 
were but the prelude to an almost general rout. 

Meanwhile it is becoming increasingly clear that official 
opinion has for some time relinquished the distinctively non 
possumus position formerly taken up in regard to men's 
labour, and that a full discussion of the problem cannot much 
longer be postponed. The enactments in successive Factory 
Acts on the subject of fencing machinery point inevitably 
to that conclusion. The first took no notice of danger from 
such a source at all. That of 1844 applied only to machinery 
" near to which children or young persons are liable to pass 
or be employed." A subsequent one (19 & 20 Vic, c. 38, 
sec. iv.) included, for the first time, "women ; " the latest 
(41 Vic, c 16, sec. v., amended by 54 & 55 Vic, c 75, 
sec. vi.) omits all qualifications as to persons, and makes 
the requirement absolute. Two other Factory Acts 
(though this is anticipating), passed in 1883 ^^^ 1SS9 
respectively, are even more pertinent on this head. The 
first (46 & 47 Vic, c 53) is concerned principally with 
sanitary evils arising in the manufacture of white lead, and 
enacts an extremely stringent code of regulations for 
persons so employed. The second (52 & 53 Vic, c 62) 
is of similar import in regard to cotton factories ; the 
object being in this instance to check excessive moisture in. 
weaving-sheds. In neither of these is any distinction made 
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between the requirements incumbent on male and female 
workers, adult and young. Both are the products of 
agitation by men. All the while too women are forming trade 
unions likewise, and, led by a new school of advisers, bring- 
ing their corporate influence to bear on the factory 
controversy, no longer on the side of exclusion only, but 
inclusion. How long, under such circumstances, sex distinc- 
tions will be preserved in factory legislation, and by what 
arguments ultimately justified, is a matter that belongs not 
to this but future history, and with the decision of which 
the whole position as to adult labour is inevitably bound up. 



r 



The Factory Act, 1878. — It will be easily understood 
after this summary that the various motives of legislation 
which had now been enunciated, the numerous Acts that 
had been passed, and the complicated and divergent pro- 
visions appertaining to them, had introduced great confusion 
into the administration of factory law. There had grown 
up, not merely a very general uncertainty as to the proper 
objects to be dealt with, but renewed uncertainty as to 
its subjects hkewise. All sorts of occupations, accordingly : — 
wandering trades, the business of transport, shop labour, 
even at length domestic service, began to agitate for the 
application of a Factory Act (so called) to them, and, on 
the other hand, a reverse movement against supervision, on 
the usual plea that it injuriously affected trade, claimed some 
attention. To assimilate those dissimilar provisions, and 
consider these contending claims, a time-honoured device 
was resorted to. A Royal Commission was appointed to take 
the whole matter into consideration. This Commission was 
issued to several distinguished gentlemen, most of whom are 
still living. They laboured with much assiduity, and accumu- 
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lated a great quantity of valuable material, the result being 
given in a Report, published in 1876, and their principal 
recommendations embodied afterwards in an Act of Parlia- 
ment (41 Vic, c. 16) often called the Factory Consolidation 
Act, but whose proper title is The Factory and Workshop Act, 
1878. 

This is the Factory Act now in force (succeeding modifica- 
tions of the law will be explained hereafter). Its primary 
purpose was to " consolidate and amend " existing Acts, so 
as " to remove discrepancies prevailing amongst them and 
render their administration more even and secure." But a 
secondary object was to " relieve minor industries from the 
pressure of legislation and secure more independence for 
adult labour — " the Commissioners yielding on this point to 
the great mass of strenuous and well-organized evidence 
that was submitted to them. With this double object in 
view a new nomenclature for Factories and Workshops 
was introduced. 

The Act deals with five classes of works : ^ 
Textile Factories, 
Non-Textile Factories, 
Workshops, 
Workshops in which neither children nor young 

persons are employed. 
Domestic Workshops. 

A *• factory *' is a place in which machinery is moved 
by the aid of steam, water, or other mechanical power, and 
factories are divided into two classes, Textile Factories 
and Non-Textile Factories, " these expressions being now first 

^ Abbreviated from The Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, by 
Alexander Redgrave, C.B. — Introduction (Shaw and Sons, 1885). . 
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used in an Act of Parliament" The old legal term " which 
was originally defined to mean a place in which cotton, wool, 
etc., was operated upon by the aid of steam or water-power ; 
is retained for both, but as the regulations differ in some 
factories from those in others it has been necessary to 
use distinctive terms for the two classes." 

The definition of a Textile Factory remains the same as 
under former Acts, and the regulations affecting them con- 
tinue the same as before as to hours of work and meals, and 
education of children, lime-washing, holidays, etc., etc. In 
one or two particulars (however) the precise enactments of the 
old Factory Acts have been varied and made applicable to all 
factories, which variations will be noticed in their place. 

The term " Non-Textile Factory *' applies to the occupa- 
tions enumerated in the Acts of 1864 and 1867, whether 
using power or not, and includes in addition all unnamed 
occupations in which mechanical power is used. This 
definition " releases from the special factory regulations all 
those occupations which were (constituted) factories under the 
Factory Act, 1867, by reason of fifty persons being em- 
ployed, and in which mechanical power is not used." 

All the unnamed occupations in which power is not used, 
except those specially named in the Acts of 1864 and 
1867. are defined to be Workshops. 

In these the hours of work and meals, and education, 
are as strictly provided for as in Factories, but unless cir- 
cumstances satisfy the Secretary of State that they are required, 
registers and certificates of fitness are not compulsory. 

The next class of works, to which fewer regulations apply, 
are the workshops in which none but women above the age 
of eighteen are employed. 
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In these workshops the actual number of hours of work 
and of meals must be the same as in Non-Textile Factories, 
but with more elasticity of arrangement. 

The last class of works is designated " Domestic 
Workshop." These are Workshops carried on in a private 
house, room, or place in which the only persons employed 
are members of the same family dwelling there. 

In these the number of hours of work and meals for 
children and young persons must be the same as in Non- 
Textile Factories, but with more elasticity of arrangement ; 
the education of children is the same. The emplojrment 
of women themselves in Domestic Workshops is unrestricted. 

But the Act exempts from the regulations in respect to 
Domestic Workshops, and leaves altogether free from control 
certain occupations of a light character when carried 
on in a dwelling-house by the family dwelling therein, viz. : — 

Straw-plait Making, 

Pillow-lace Making, 

Glove Making, 
and others of a like nature to which a Secretiary of State 
might extend this exemption. 

It also exempts from the regulations as to hours of labour 
and meals, Flax Scutch Mills in which women only are 
employed intermittently, and for not more than six months 
in the year. 

It further exempts any handicraft which is exercised in a 
dwelling-house by the family dwelling there, at irregular 
intervals, and does not furnish the whole or principal means 
of living to the family : that is, practically, what is known 
as " home work ; " and, 

Finally, workshops in which men only are employed are 
entirely beyond its purview. 
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"Sweating." — The Factory Consolidation Act was a 
great boon to those who had the duty of administering the 
law and it removed several long-standing anomalies. 
Where it failed to give general satisfaction was in those 
carefully-devised provisions for shielding adult labour from 
intrusion, which was also where it conflicted most with the 
needs and spirit of the time. Neither of themselves, nor in 
their relation to the development of any just and comprehen- 
sive scheme of protective labour legislation, were these suc- 
cessful. It will be remembered how the second Children's 
Employment Commission had reported very strongly on the 
evils pervading "domestic" industries ^ (p. 93), and that 
it was the obvious intention of the Workshop Regulation 
Act to accord a protection to these similar to what had 
been extended to the numerous works legislated for by the 
Factory Act of 1867. But defects in that Act itself (pp. 
1 01, 2), and the unwilHngness of local authorities to fulfil, 
in many cases, their obligations under it, had prevented this 
consummation. By now excepting altogether adult labour 
in domestic workshops from supervision the new Act took 
a long step backward in the same direction, and this action, 
combined with the old difficulty of the legal signification of 
the term workshop, went far towards placing a large class of 
helpless persons (equally the victims of competition with any 
employed in factories, and not organized for their own pro- 
tection as factory operatives were), outside the pale of State . 
concern. The natural result of this proceeding was a strong 

* By these ** domestic industries " must not be understood, of course, 
the Domestic System of industry ; on the contrary they were mostly 
occupations which had passed from under the influence of that more 
archaic t)rpe of production and were exposed to the full force of 
competition, like factory labour. Hence the necessity of affording 
them the same protection. 
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reaction against both the intentions of this statute and their 
faulty mode of fulfilment ; an agitation was forthwith set 
on foot to bring such persons within the sphere of factory 
legislation too, and proceeding, as it is the nature of strong 
reactions to do, somewhat to extremes, enthusiastic re- 
formers were soon found to propose not merely the 
wholesale extension of factory legislation to homes, 
but the utter abolition of home industry, and the forcing 
all persons working there out of them and into factories ! 
A term which seemed to carry much weight in this 
discussion was the term " sweating." It is not a new one, 
and has been used with very varying meanings at various 
times. Mr. Howell {Conflicts of Capital and Labour) uses 
it in connection with the Spitalfield Acts (passed in the 
reign of George III.) ; leaving its meaning however un- 
explained.* In " Alton Locke," the letters of " Parson Lot," 
and the literature of that day, a rather more precise signifi- 
cation is assigned it : ^ and now a whole host of new ones 
appeared, circling for a while round the notion that a 
" sweater " was a middleman, or agent, intermediate between 
the wholesale producer and retailer. Upon this functionary a 
great deal of honest indignation was for a while expended ; 
till presently it was found that "sweating" is only "the 
undue advantage which is taken of labour in general," that 
" labour is liable to be sweated under any and every system 

^ See also Modem Factory System ; p. 279. 

' The system so vigorously exposed in these publications was that 
according to which money was advanced to workmen, generally beyond 
what they could possibly repay, who were thus kept in perpetual 
bondage by the weight of undischarged debt. But the horrible condi- 
tion of their work-rooms, and the resulting danger to the public are 
■ also properly stigmatised. As at the present time, it was tailors' work 
rooms which incurred the heaviest condemnation. 
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of employment ; " is " a condition of industry under 
which workers are practically compelled to work at 
starvation wages for excessive hours and under insanitary 
conditions ; " ^ — ^with which discoveries its special economic 
significance may be said to have been disposed of. The 
time was ripe now for further action, and a Committee of 
the House of Lords having undertaken to investigate 
the matter, this was very thoroughly done, and a number 
of useful suggestions embodied in a subsequent Report. 
From the date when that Report appeared, and utterly 
dispelled the illusion that there was anything exceptional 
to investigate, the last shred of pretence that modem 
factory legislation is concerned more with concentrated 
than isolated labour, or with one form or fibre of 
manufacture than another, ceased, it must be supposed, to 
operate, and its proper relation to industrial history was at 
length estabhshed. By devious paths, and through many 
involutions of form and phrase, it had forced its way to this 
recognition, till now it stood confessed (whether actually 
or potentially operative) the requisite economic counterpoise 
to the enormous evils of unhmited competition which 
inevitably accompany its splendid triumphs. 

The Factory Act, 1891. — It now became the duty of 
the Executive to embody^ these conclusions in a statute, 
and much care and thought was expended on the task. 

^ These quotations are fi-om the writings of Mr. Schloss who has 
done much to arouse public opinion on this matter. The conclusion of 
the House of Lords' Committee, may be compared with them. Sweat- 
ing, we are informed, is, " taking advantage of the necessities of the 
poorer and more helpless classes of workers," Vol. V., p. 171. It 
is "Grinding the feces of the poor," — the still more compendious 
definition of Mr. Arnold White. 
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The Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews) prepared a Bill for 
the purpose, which was considered clause by clause by a 
Grand Committee ofthe House of Commons, three compet- 
ing Bills introduced into Parliament during the same session 
(1890) being withdrawn in its favour. This Bill when 
it emerged from the ordeal to which it was thus subjected 
was found to be a good deal altered, the spirit of com- 
promise (which is the characteristic spirit of all committees) 
having decidedly left its mark upon it. The result is con- 
tained in The Factory and Workshop Act, 1891 (54 & 55 
Vic, c. 75), which abounds with novel features. This Act 
is divided into seven distinct parts, as follows : — Sections i 
to 5 inclusive deal with Sanitary Provisions) 6 to 7 with 
Safety \ 8 to 12, Special Rules and Requirements) 13 to 15, 
Period of Employment) 16, Holidays) 17 to 21 with 
Conditions of Employment ) and sections 22 to 41 are headed 
Miscellaneous, The first part is the most characteristic. 
It hands over again to local authorities the sanitary inspec 
tion of workshops (which had been in the charge of 
the factory inspectors since 187 1), reserving, however, 
to the latter the enforcement of the current law (factory 
Act, 1878) as regards hours of labour and schooling. 
Where a local authority becomes aware of the presence of 
any person in a workshop to whom the protective clauses of 
the Act apply the duty is cast upon it of reporting that 
circumstance to the factory inspector ; and on the other hand, 
where a factory inspector receives notice of the opening 
of a new workshop it devolves on him to forward that 
notice to the local authority. Thus a dual control is 
re-established, somewhat in the same spirit, though not 
after the same fashion, as under the Workshop Regulation 
Act. Provision is made (which was not the case before) 
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for the contingency of these authorities not availing them- 
selves of their powers ; in which dilemma the Secretary ^of 
State may authorise factory inspectors to take steps 
for enforcing the law at their expense, and it is to 
be particularly observed that workshops include under 
this Act those " conducted on the system of not employing 
any child, young person, or woman therein," i.e, workshops 
where adult men only are at work. Under the categories 
Safety, and Special Rules, the requirements for fencing 
machinery are made more stringent ; the Secretary of State 
{i,e. Home Secretary) is invested with large discretionary 
powers as to dangerous and unhealthy incidents of employ- 
ment ; and a new provision is enacted for providing means 
of escape from fire — the enforcement of which is likewise 
in the hands of the local authority (in London of the County 
Council). Period of Employment, and Holidays, contain 
nothing of very great importance ; but under the heading 
Conditions of Employment two considerable additions to pre- 
vious legislation are made. The first is the prohibition on 
employers to employ women within four weeks after con- 
finement ; the second the raising the minimum age at which 
a child may be set to work from ten to eleven (after ist of 
January, 1893). These two provisions were inserted in 
accordance with resolutions passed at a labour conference 
held in Berlin, at the instance of the Emperor of Germany, 
in 1890. Among the Miscellaneous sections the most novel 
and important are the 24th and 27th. The first, known as 
the " Particulars Clause," lays the obligation on all occu- 
piers of factories where payment is by the piece " to supply 
weavers in cotton, worsted, woollen, linen, or jute ; and 
winders, weavers, and reelers in cotton ; with particulars of 
the manufacture sufficient to enable them to ascertain the 
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rate of wages at which they are entitled to be paid ; " the 
second requires lists of outworkers to be kept by every 
occupier and " contractor," where so ordered by a Secretary 
of State : " the same to be open to the inspection of any 
inspector of factories or officer of a sanitary authority." 
The purpose of these novel additions to the previously 
unfamiliar course of factory legislation are too apparent to 
need description. They are sufficiently portentous, how- 
ever, to merit something more than casual attention. What 
they seem to forecast are great changes both in the incidence 
and administration of factory law ; a wider scope of action 
and wider sphere of duty for it ; a more implicit and 
comprehensive usefulness, in short, than it had before any 
pretension of attaining to. 

Practical Results of Legislation. — The above are ^ 
possible implications from the last formal addition to factory 
law ; the actual results achieved by it thus far are deserv- 
ing of particular statement too. The area of its supervision 
has been enormously extended. The age of half-time/ 
workers has been raised from eight )«ars, at which it first/ 
stood, to eleven at which it stands to-day. The age of full 
time workers has been raised — ^in general — from thirteen to , 
fourteen ; but a child of thirteen who has passed a certain / 
educational standard fixed by the Education Department 
from time to time (at present s. iv. but presently to be raised 
to V.) is entitled to work "full time."^ In the same 

* See p. 109. By the Factory Act, 1874, a certificate of a standard 
of proficiency was required only in textile factories, and by the Elemen- 
tary Education Acts, 1876, a similar standard was required in regard 
to non-textile factories and workshops. This was applicable only to 
England and Wales. The Act of 1878 (sec. 26), makes the obligation 
general. 
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connection, a certificate of having reached a certain stage 
of educational proficiency (variously represented in different 
school districts by s. ii., iii., or iv.) is now required before 
a child can be legally set to work at all (Elementary 
Education Act, 1880); while commensurately with this 
advance in technical requirements the whole tone and 
quality of teaching considered "efficient" in qualifying for 
employment has been raised. These ameliorations apply 
both to factories and workshops. Of like equal application 
are the general provisions respecting sanitation ; except in 
those cases where workshops have been lately removed 
from under the immediate care of the factory inspectors and 
placed in the first instance under that of the local author- 
ities, where the dual system prevails (p. 121). The hours 
of labour originally fixed at pine for children, and fifteen for 
grown persons, and with no proper intervals secured for 
meals, have been by gradual instalments reduced to six and 
a half and ten per day, in textile factories, for the first five 
days of the week, and six on Saturday, = fifiy-six and a half 
per week, and ten and a half per day in non-textile factories 
and workshops, with seven and a half on Saturday, = sixty 
per week for women and young persons : — particular excep- 
tions being made in favour of certain classes of workshops 
of the domestic kind, and thehours of child labour re- 
maining practically the same throughout. Women have 
been brought directly under legislation since 1844; men 
more directly than formerly (by the inclusion among places 
to be inspected of workshops where only male adults are 
employed) since 1891. The proof of age requisite for chil- 
dren and young persons in^ctories, and formerly "furnished 
in an unsatisfactory manner, is supplied now in the most 
satisfactory way possible, by the production of a certificate of 
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birth or "other satisfactory proof" of age. The protection 
of dangerous machinery — which was not a Tequirement of 
the first Factory Act — is ensured by a series of provisions 
of continually increasing stringency up to a very high degree 
of precautionary care. Dangers incident to employ- 
ment in unhealthy trades are far more closely supervised and 
provided for. Eight half-holidays and two whole holidays 
in the year ; in addition to Christmas Day, Good Friday, and 
the weekly half-holiday ; are secured to all protected workers. 
Truck is forbidden. The staff of factory inspectors has 
been very considerably increased, and of late an entirely 
new departure made in the appointment of female in- 
spectors, to co-operate with the others, hitherto confined to 
one sex, and that the one least affected by legislation. 
These elaborate laws have reacted on the philanthropic 
spirit that first stimulated them into being; stimulat- 
ing it in turn to wider and more various efforts in similar 
directions. Their success has inspired other attempts 
formed on the same model. A higher conception of 
the purpose of law has been thus diffused, and a readier 
acquiescence with it secured. Nor are even these, in ultimate 
analysis, the only gains. Who shall tell the rasher experiments 
they may not have superseded, the possible catastrophes 
averted, in the sympathetic and ameliorative influences 
that they have brought to bear on the solution of the 
greatest problem of our time. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 

COGNATE INDUSTRIES CHIMNEY SWEEPS — MINES AND 

QUARRIES — ALKALI WORKS — EXPLOSIVES — BAKEHOUSES 

CANAL BOATS — LAUNDRIES SHOPS PROTECTION OF 

children's act — TRUCK — UNREGULATED OCCUPATIONS — 

AGRICULTURE — ^TRANSPORT — BUILDING DOMESTIC SERVICE 

— HOME WORK LITERARY AND ARTISTIC INDUSTRY — 

FUTUEE OF THE FACTORY SYSTEM — FUTURE OF FACTORY 
LEGISLATION. 

Cognate Industries. — We have now passed in review 
the course of English factory legislation from its crude 
beginning in 1802 to the precise provisions and wide- 
spreading applications of the present day. But besides the 
laws dealing thus with factories and workshops, as therein 
defined, several of a cognate kind are found on the statute 
book, some more, some less closely related to them, some 
affiliated, and some not ; some merely tracing their origin 
to the same source, in the democratic and sympathetic 
tendency of modern thought acting as a corrective to the 
purely economic conception of the purpose of industry ; 
some taking very various shapes ; some confessedly imitating 
in their provisions the above. 

Chimney Sweeps. — The earliest of these ; belonging to 
the last category but one ; are the curious series of enact- 
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ments relating to the somewhat obscure calKng of chimney- 
sweeping. From about the middle of last century the 
public conscience seems to have been considerably stirred 
oh this subject, and in 1760 a letter appeared in the Public 
Advertiser drawing attention to the hardships endured by 
child sweepers, and suggesting, in particular, that they should 
not be allowed to go about their business without proper 
covering. 1 In 1773, a committee of philanthropic persons 
was formed in London to endeavour by voluntary action to 
procure some alleviation of their position ; and eleven years 
later, Mr. Jonas Hanway, then a member of the House of 
Commons, published a pamphlet about them, under the 
rather ponderous title " A Sentimental History of Chimney 
Sweepers in London and Westminster^ shewing the Necessity 
of putting them under Regulation to prevent the grossest 
Inhumanity to the Climbing Boys?^ Voluntary action being 
found, as in so many similar cases, of little value, an Act 
of Parliament was passed in 1788 (28 Geo. III., c. 48) for- 
bidding master sweeps to keep more than six apprentices, 
or take them under eight years of age : — which was all the 
relief (says Lord Shaftesbury's biographer) "that could be 
wrung from Parliament for nearly fifty years." Attempts 
made subsequently to obtain further legislation failed ; 
and in 1807 the whole subject was referred to a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons for investigation, 
which took abundant evidence, after the familiar manner 
of such bodies. The report of this Committee 
(remarks the above authority) "is a record of sickening 
horrors." " It reveals how children of a suitable size were 
stolen for the purpose^^old by their parents, inveigled from 
workhouses, or apprenticed by Poor Law Guardians, and 
^ Life of Lord Shaftesbury ; vol. i., p. 295. 
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forced up narrow chimneys by cruel blows, by pricking the 
soles of the feet, or by applying wisps of lighted straw." 
These atrocities, and many more which were brought 
to light, excited much indignation. They formed the 
subject of a well-known article by Sydney Smith in the 
Edinburgh Review^ and another attempt was made to 
extend the utility of the Act of 1788. But the Bill 
was thrown out by the House of Lords; and it was 
not till 1834 that any efficient protection was afforded 
at length to the little victims. By an Act passed in that 
year (4 and 5 Will. IV., c. 35) it was made a misdemeanour 
to send a child up a chimney on fire \^ and in two subsequent 
ones (3 and 4 Via, c. 84, and 27 and 28 Vic, c. 37) a 
reasog^ble amount of security was at length procured for 
them, the process being much aided by the invention of a 
machine that practically supplanted human labour in 
sweeping. Nevertheless, further legislation was undertaken 
in 1862, and there is at the present time (1893) a Bill 
before Parliament dealing once again with the subject. 

Mines and Quarries. — The position of mines and 
quarries in this connection is a peculiar one. The relation of 
the extractive'* to the manufacturing industries has been always, 
one of the moot points in protective labour legislation, which 
displays accordingly some uncertainty in dealing with these 
places. Mining is a process of industry conducted 
on a system similar to the Factory System: that is to 
say it is performed by a body of congregated labourers- 

^ Life of Lord Shaftesbury, vol. I, p. 296. 

*M. de Laveleye points out how "the manuiacturing industries 
receive from the extractive and agriculture their raw material, and give 
them the final form demanded by consumption." — Elements of Politicat 
Economy (Chapman and Hall, 1884.) 
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assembled for the purpose, within a place of definite bounds. 
But mines are not included under the Factory Acts, " be- 
cause they appertain to the soil, which is not one of the 
materials of wealth, but one of its sources, the source in 
fact from which all the materials spring ; '* * they are provided 
for by special enactments. This is not, however, the case 
with quarries. They are included, (41 Vic, c. 16 ; sec. 93, 
and Sch. iv.. Part ii.), and are classed as factories or work- 
shops according to the usual method of creating that 
distinction, namely as to whether manual power only, or 
other motive power as well is made use of about them. A 
similar classification is reserved for " Pit Banks ; " that is 
*'any place above ground adjacent to a shaft of a mine 
in which place the employment of women is not regu- 
lated by any of the Mines Acts.'* These are either 
Non-Textile Factories or Workshops. Points of resem- 
blance and distinction in cognate processes of production 
are here very close indeed ; and the exceeding difficulty 
of a precise classification of industries is well exemplified 
by the example. 

The special legislation aftecting labour in Mines has 
been already mentioned. The first Mines Act was passed 
in 1842; and in 1850 and 1855 respectively two supplemen 
tary ones, 13 and 14 Vic, c 100, and 18 and 19 Vic, c 
108. These applied exclusively to coal mines. In i860, 
and again in 1872, new and far more comprehensive legis 
lation was initiated, embracing in the first instance iron — 
and in the last all metalliferous mines. Under it, elaborate 
codes of regulations are provided, inferior only to the 
regulations of Factory Acts in respect to the younger age 
at which a child is permitted to work underground, and 
^Introduction to a History of the Factory System ; p. 31. 
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the less stringent quality of the educational requirements 
while doing so,^ but displaying much care and forethought 
in other ways. 

Alkali Works. — The manufacture of chemicals is another 
instance of a cognate process of industry which stands in a 
peculiar relation to the Factory Acts. Dr. Ure (Philosophy 
of Manufactures^ ?• 2) distinguishes between a chemical and 
mechanical manufacture in these terms : — " A mechanical 
manufacture, being commonly occupied with one substance 
* The following citations from a recent Report of a Committee of 
Enquiry to the Vice-President of the Council on Education will place 
this matter, which may seem to need explanation, in a clear light : — 
6. In factories and workshops the number of hours constituting half- 
time employment is strigtly defined by statute ; it is also de- 
fined as regards the emplojnnent of children between twelve and 
thirteen above ground in connection with coal mines : but else- 
where there is no definition of half-time emplojnnent, and no 
restriction as to the number of hours of employment beyond what 
is employed in half-time attendance at school. 
9. In coal-mines the hours of the emplo)rment of children between 
twelve and thirteen above ground are regulated by statute so 
as practically to limit them to half-time, whereas below ground 
the hours of emplo)rment are not subject to similar regulations, 
•and if the children have reached the standard for total exemption 
they are subject to no restriction except the limits of ten hours 
a day and fifty-four hours a week. The practical result of 
this is stated to be that in districts where the standard of total 
exemption is low, employment underground commences at twelve 
and above ground at thirteen (Labour Commission, Group A., 3, 
TOO — 3, 1 10. ) In the case of metalliferous mines the contrast is 
still more marked, as the emplo)rment of children above ground 
is in this case regulated by the Factory Acts. 
10. While in the Factory Acts the provision of half-time education 
is an essential condition of all half-time employment, the Mines 
Regulation Acts contain no provisions as to the education of 
those children whose employment is allowed. 
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which it conducts through metamorphoses in regular succes- 
sion, may be made nearly automatic ; whereas a chemical 
manufacture depends on the play of delicate affinities 
between two or more substances." Accordingly, legislation 
in regard to such places, grouped under the general term 
Alkali Works, is somewhat complicated. Three special 
statutes regulate their conduct in the chemical connection, 
and are concerned with details of manufacture, and 
especially with the exhalation of noxious gases, while for all 
general labour purposes they are not merely affiliated to, or 
cognate with, the Factory Acts but actually under their 
control. Only, there is this further peculiarity : that as Alkali 
Works they are within the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Trade, but as factories of the Home Office. 

Explosives. — Places where explosive substances are 
manufactured are in much the same position, with a special 
and a general set of rules of which the usual Factory Act 
regulations forms one ; but in this case both sets are admin- 
istered by Home Office officials. 

Bakehouses. — Legislation for bakehouses has pursued a 
somewhat erratic course. They were brought under inspec- 
tion for the first time by The Bakehouse Act, 1863 (26 and 
27 Vic, c. 40) j the duty of supervision being then assigned 
to local authorities ; and were specially excepted from 
both the Factory and Workshop Acts of 1867, In the 
Factory Act of 1878 they were, on the contrary, specially 
included (Sec. 93, and Sched. 4, Part II.) ; being 
defined in the extensive terms, " any places in which are 
baked bread, biscuits, or confectionery, from the baking or 
selling of .which a profit is derived." The Factory Act of 
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1883 introduced next a novel distinction (not known to any 
of the other subjects of factory legislation) between retail 
and wholesale bakeries ; the sanitary inspection of the 
former (but not latter) being re-transferred to local 
authorities, while for other purposes of inspection they were 
continued as before. By the Factory Act of 1891 
their sanitary supervision is left in the same hands, 
where they are not " Factory Bakehouses," i.e, employ- 
ing foreign motive power, in which latter case they 
come under the above designation. Where the labour 
is still all manual they are (whether wholesale or 
retail) in the position now common to workshops, that is 
local authorities are responsible for their sanitary condition 
in the first instance, but the factory inspectors are charged 
with the enforcement of the other provisions of the law 
where they apply. 

Canal Boats. — An Act affecting life in canal boats was 
passed in 1884, but is very remotely connected with factory 
legislation, being affiliated rather to the Public Health 
and Education Acts. It is pleasant to learn, however, 
from a recent Report, that it has been very successful in its 
object. Its enforcement is committed to the Board of 
Trade. 

Laundries. — Laundries occupy an anomalous position 
in the general scheme of philanthropic legislation which has 
issued in these and kindred laws. Great efforts were 
made to include them in the Factory Act of 1878, but the 
opposition was too strong. The technical difficulty was as 
to whether the process performed in such places could be 
construed to be a " manufacturing process," Le, ".altering, 
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adapting, or finishing any article /or sale ; " but the plea was 
also advanced of the exceptionally domestic character of the 
occupation, and the hardship to women in particular of any 
statutory curtailment of working hours. With regard to the 
first contention, the difficulty is one common to a large 
proportion of the subjects of factory legislation ; ^ and with 
regard to the second, it is a plea more often heard now 
on the opposite side of the argument — as a reason rather 
for restriction, and they have, accordingly, found admission 
at length into the statute of 1891, though in a qualified way. 
The present position is the following. Steam laundries 
(a continually expanding feature in this industry) are 
factories if the goods made up there are provided for sale ; 
otherwise they are not ; while laundries attached to 
manufacturing establishments are either factories or work- 
shops on the usual grounds. But laundries where the 
work is all manual and the articles provided for use not 
sale, are amenable to factory law only in respect to their 
sanitary conditions, and then only where a Secretary of 
State is pleased to make a special order on the subject 
(54 & 55 Vic, c. 75, sec. i.). 

Shops. — Of all cognate occupations to those carried on 
in factories or workshops that carried on in establishments 
where goods are offered for sale seems to be in the least 
satisfactory condition, whether judged by the constant 
agitation that is kept up about it, by the provision that has 
at length been made for it, or by the actual results 
achieved. This is the more strange considering the 
unusual amount of public attention that has been attracted 
to the subject, and the length of time during which it has 
* Most Non-Textile Factories and all Workshop, 
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been a matter of debate. It is notable, too, in connection 
with the original commercial signification of the term factory, 
which meant, we know, less a place of production than 
exchange (p. i). The excuse that shops are not manu- 
facturing establishments does not (as in the last instance) 
suffice to account for their exceptional position, for the 
sole purpose of shops is sale^ and manufacture in the popular 
sense has been given up as a sanction for factory legis- 
lation since 1864. Is it then that the labour carried on in 
them is not material industry ; such as the Workshop Act, 
for instance, requires (p. 102) ; or productive, such as in the 
more general sense the genius of factory legislation is 
concerned about (Chap. II.)? It is clearly both. In 
the view of the most orthodox school of economists the 
operation of production is not completed until the pro- 
duced commodity is in the hands of the consumer 
{Principles of Political Economy^ by John Stuart Mill, vol. i. ; 
etc. ^); and there is no doubt at all events about the 
material character of the transaction. Or, parting from 
these more technical conceptions, and taking a popular 
view: are the incidents of shop work of a kind to 
call for exterior regulation, Hke those of the many places 
now called factories, — is labour exposed there to the ordeal 
of unlimited competition, and the other influences dis- 
tinctive of the modem industrial revolution ? It is so 
certainly. It is even exposed to those influences in a special 
degree; the conditions of shop labour having been 
often shown to be as hard in certain particulars as they were 
> In his recent very interesting book, The Unseen Foundations of 
Society f the Duke of Argyll insists on this point with characteristic 
vigour. ** Distribution," he says, ** is not a separate and co-equal work 
with that which is called Production. Distribution is merely one of 
the provinces of Production " (p. 457). 
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ever shown to be in factories and workshops.^ Are 
the assumed objects of legislation the same? The 
very same, — ^women, children, and young persons in the 
first instance; men later. Any special difficulties of 
inspection? None whatever; shops are open to the view, 
and can always be approached with ease while work is 
going on in them; factories and workshops are more 
difficult of access. Are they not included, then, in factory 
legislation? No; every effort to so include them has 
failed, and they are regulated at present by a law which, 
though cognate with, is not even affiliated to factory law, 
and has but a poor resemblance to it. The history of this 
anomaly is of sufficient interest to be pursued at some length. 

As early as 182 1 mention is made of an appeal emanat- 
ing from shop assistants against " immoderately long hours 
of business;" and already in 1842 an association, "The 
Metropolitan Drapers' Association," was formed for agitat- 
ing the subject. This, the first of a long series of others, 
was an association for voluntary action. Several attempts were 
made thereafter to bring the matters at issue before Parlia- 
ment, and at length in 1873 Sir John Lubbock introduced a 
Bill into the House of Commons proposing to extend 
certain provisions of the current Factory Acts to shops. 
Though these Acts had already made great progress 
this Bill met with but scant encouragement, factory reform 
being just then in the midst of that strong individualist 
reaction which was so ably worked by the "women's 
rights " party. The debate served, however, to give point 
and consistency to the campaign outside, which was now 
proceeding vigorously : principally under the auspices of 

^ See Death and Disease behind the Counter^ by Thomas Sutherst 
(Kegan, Paul and Co., 1884), where ample details are given. 
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the Early Closing Association and Shop Assistants' Labour 
League, the former of these societies favouring exclusively 
voluntary action, the latter seeking legislation. In 1883 
Lord Stanhope introduced a Bill on the subject into the 
House of Lords. Its purport, like that of Sir John 
Lubbock's, was to place shops under the Factory Act, but 
it was imperfectly drawn, and, after a very sympathetic 
debate, was not proceeded with. The next effort was 
made again in the House of Commons. In 1886 a Shop 
Bill was introduced which dealt exclusively with young 
persons, (/.^., " of the age of thirteen and under the age of 
eighteen "): who were not to work " for a longer period than 
twelve hours in any one day : " — shop being defined (sec. vi.) 
to "include retail and wholesale shops, and warehouses, in 
which assistants are employed for hire," but not refreshment 
houses of any kind. This measure was referred to a Select 
Committee, and presently resulted in an Act of Parliament, 
the first on this subject ever actually passed (49 & 50 
Vic, c. 55). In this statute some remarkable alterations of 
current procedure occur. It applied only to young 
persons ; which in this case means any persons under the age 
of eighteen ; who were not to be employed in or about 
a shop for a longer period than seventy-four hours a week, 
including meal times, the definition of shop now embrac- 
ing "markets, stalls," and "licensed public-houses and 
refreshment rooms of any kind." Thus the novel prin- 
ciple of a weekly, instead of daily, criterion of work 
was legalised, a child of any age might apparently be 
employed for seventy-four hours at a stretch, and women, 
contrary to the analogy of all cognate legislation, and to the 
principal object which reformers had in view, were shut 
out from the benefits of the law. This Act failed of effect 
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owing to the absence of any proper provision for its 
enforcement, and remained inoperative up to 1892, when 
an amending Act was carried giving powers to local 
authorities to put it in operation. This has now been done 
to some extent. From a Parliamentary Return issued in 
the early part of 1893 we learn the upshot. It appears that 
seventy-one inspectors have been appointed in England 
and Wales. Fifty-six of these have been appointed by 
Town Councils, five by the London County Council, and ten 
by other County Councils. In Scotland eighteen Town 
Councils and one County Council have made appointments. 
No appointments have been made in Ireland. The latest 
accessible information concerning results is found in the 
annual report of the London County Council (June, 1893). 
In the metropolis : — " By the end of March 1893, ^ 
number of complaints had been received and investigated, 
but only in twenty-three cases had infringements of the 
Act been committed. In four of these, legal proceed- 
ings were taken and penalties imposed, and in the remainder 
the offenders were cautioned. More than one-tthird of 
the infringements were at the premises of hairdressers " ! 

Protection of Children's Act. — A recent statute whose 
intentions are of an undoubtedly cognate kind with those 
which from the first distinguished factory legislation, and 
which is in one respect very closely affiliated to it, is the Act 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to^ and Protection of Children 
(52 and 53 Vic, c. 44). The particular respect in which this 
affiliation occurs is in relation to public performances in 
which children bear a part. This development of the 
agency of factory legislation is of so unusual a kind, and 
opens up such wide vistas of possibilities that it demands 
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something more than a passing notice. The section that 
makes the two Acts related is the third, dealing with the 
conditions under which children over seven years of age are 
permitted to perform "in premises licensed according to 
law for public entertainments, or in any circus or other 
place of public amusement." To such children a license 
may be granted by " a petty sessional court, or, in Scotland, 
the school board,!' authorising the performance on proof to 
the satisfaction of the authorities " that proper provision 
has been made to secure the health and kind treatment of any 
children proposed to be employed; " and " a Secretary of State 
may assign to any inspector appointed, or to be appointed, 
under section sixty-seven of the Factory and Workshop 
Kt\^ 1878, specially, and in addition to any other usual 
duties, the duty of seeing whether the restrictions and 
conditions of any license under this section are duly 
complied with '* — which duties have been assigned to them 
accordingly. Now, this is a very distinct departure from 
any previously assumed purpose of factory legislation 
which, as we have often said, has ever hitherto been held 
to be exclusively concerned about material products, and 
is, indeed, very rigidly defined in those terms. The 
question arises, therefore, is it an aberration only, or the 
beginning of a new departure ? — a most important question 
in view of future eventualities. In any endeavour to provide 
a satisfactory answer two tendencies in particular would have 
to be taken into account. One, the changes now taking place 
in economic philosophy ; which in the long run moulds 
popular conceptions of economic duties; the other, 
that tendency in factory legislation and in such imitations 
of it as last described, to generally ignore scientific 
precision in dealing with practical issues — and these two 
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we may discuss. With regard to the first, there is no doubt 
that old categories of economic terms, as productive and 
unproductive^ material and immaterial^ service and com- 
modity, are falKng into disrepute, and labour, in 
whatever form and to whatever end, is coming to be 
regarded as essentially the same force under different 
manifestations, having the same obligations attached to it, 
and being entitled to the same privileges. From this 
standpoint then vast and novel extensions of the sphere of 
factory legislation might seem imminent. " The labour of 
clerks and salesmen is productive labour as much as that of 
the artisan,'* says Mr. F. A. Walker {Political Economy, 
p. 81); and why not also that of the teacher then, — the 
artist — author, — as well as the young actor ? On the other 
hand, we have seen how little factory legislation from 
the first has been influenced by abstractions, but rather by 
the comparative pressure exercised on public opinion by 
competitive industry ; and placing these two sets of con- 
siderations side by side a probable conclusion may be 
inferred. It is this; that in the extent to which those 
influences affect intellectual as well as physical pursuits 
there is likely to be an advance along this line ; supposing 
always that some entirely new system of apportioning and 
regulating human labour is not meanwhile devised, that 
some more efficient organisation from within does not 
supersede the necessity of outside constraint. 

Truck — An instance of legislation not of a cognate kind 
with factory legislation, and yet affiliated to it, is found in the 
Truck Acts (42 Will. IV., c. 37, and 50 and 51 Vic, c. 46). 
The object of these Acts is ** to prohibit the payment in 
certain trades of wages in goods, or otherwise than in the 
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current coin of the realm ; " a purpose of legislation which 
dates back to the reign of George II. By the thirteenth* 
section of the current Act it becomes the duty of the In- 
spectors of Factories and Mines respectively to enforce the 
provisions of this law as concerns those places. We have 
thus legislation not of a strictly cognate kind affiliated to 
factory legislation, and of a cognate kind (in the case of 
shops) not affiliated but in operation alongside it ; we have 
a mixed jurisdiction in the instances of mines and chemical 
works; and lastly, " immaterial products," introduced 
within its elastic boundaries by The Protection of Chil- 
dren's Act, and with apparently small right to be there. 
The moral of all these vagaries is clear, and is that which has 
been preached throughout this volume. The principle of 
factory legislation is so far from being conterminous with 
the Factory System that it is related to it in an almost 
purely historical connection (p. 31). Neither derivatively, 
nor scientifically, nor historically, is a factory anything more 
nor less than it may at any moment be legally defined to 
be, nor has factory law any other meaning than a law to 
protect the industrially weak against the industrially strong 
— ^if its utility be eventually allowed to end even there. 
Conceived of, and first enacted, at a great crisis, and 
during a period of unparalleled changes in industrial 
methods, the Factory Acts have slipped into the position 
formerly filled by other regulations instituted ydth a like 
purpose, and whether further extensions of them ; already 
contemplated or not yet thought of, are to come ; and if they 
are to come, whether by actual expansion, by lateral extension, 
or parallel action; whether the title thus acquired is to 
remain distinctive still of the whole aggregated mass of 
laws, or not; these are matters of comparatively small account. 
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Before passing from the subject of Truck it should be noted 
that legislation is here concerned with adult male — equally 
with juvenile and female labour, and also that the Acts are 
only of partial operation, applying that is, "in certain 
trades." 

Unregulated Occupations. — It might well seem after 
this long list of instances that we had pretty well-nigh 
exhausted all possible subjects of factory and kindred 
legislation, but such is very far from being the case. It is so 
far, indeed, from being so that possibly as much labour still 
remains unregulated in this country as has ever yet been 
brought under any special form of State control. Passing by 
the learned professions, and all departments of the Public 
Service — the latter of which are, however, .so controlled ; 
omitting even the difficult and as yet unsolved pro- 
blem of the position to be ultimately assigned to immaterial 
products (to which a few words will "be devoted afterwards), 
numerous important industries, more or less engaged about 
wealth production still are left much in the way that factory 
industries are, to which nevertheless no cognate system 
of supervision applies. 

Agriculture. — The most notable of these industries is 
the oldest and most important of all — Agriculture. The 
statutory definition of a workshop — " Any place whatever, 
whether in the open air or under cover^ in which any handi- 
craft is carried on," — might, by a not very strained con- 
struction, have been understood as covering this employ- 
ment, but it. has not been so construed, and was not 
so meant. Agriculture formed, however, one of the 
subjects of enquiry of that most exhaustive of all public 
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enquiries, the second Children's Employment Commission, 
and from the period of the publication of its Report,' 
attempts, more or less sincere, were made from time to time 
to secure for it benefits similar to those conferred by the 
Factory Acts, llie powerful opposition of the land-owning 
class, united — it must in justice be said — to the 
peculiar difficulties of the case, prevented for a long 
while any practical result. " The labourer in the fields," 
the present writer has said elsewhere, " is both 
naturally and historically, as well as economically and 
actually, a person occupying a very different position in the 
body-politic from the labourer in the factory or the 

forge * The kindly fruits of the earth,' which 

are his especial care, are such as are only to be enjoyed in 
* due time' ; they are not the products of merely mechanical 
appliances set in motion by an unintelligent force acting 
with undeviating regularity ''i — nor capable, it should be 
added, of practically indefinite increase on the same area of 
cultivation. At length a veritable statute. The Agruultural 
Children's Acty 1873 (3^ & 37 Vic, c. 67) did indeed appear, 
but so mutilated in its parts, and of such poor construction, 
as to be quite useless. The principal provisions of this 
Act were the following : — No child under eight years of age 
was to be employed in any kind of agricultural work," except 
by his parent on land of his own occupation." Between 
that age and ten years, not to be employed unless 
250 attendances had been made at school within 
twelve months next preceding, or 150 between ten and 
twelve years ; but a child who had passed standard IV. 
of the Education Code was to be exempt from all 

1 Article in Fraser^s Magazine for May, 1876, " The Agricultural 
Children's Act." 
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restrictions. A parent is defined as " the parent, 
guardian, or person who is liable to maintain or has the 
actual custody or control over any child." No provision is 
made for enforcing the Act, nor even putting it in operation. 
But any Court of Summary Jurisdiction is invested with the 
power of suspending it. It is clear that such a statute was of 
no practical usefulness ; it never was enforced ; and to this 
hour there is no law dealing with agricultural labour in 
the manner that manufacturing labour is dealt with by 
the Factory and kindred Acts.i 

Transport. — Agriculture is a directly productive pro- 
cess, and its exclusion from all similar legislation 
to factory legislation may be attributed to the inherent 
difficulties presented together with the different way in 
which it was affected by the results of the Industrial 
Revolution. While the social result of this latter influence 
on manufacture has been to immensely increase competi- 
tive production and accumulate labour in narrow areas, 
its result in agriculture was all the reverse — to 
greatly diminish intensive cultivation and drive the 
labourers from the land. Similarly, while the economic 
effect of machinery applied in manufacture is continually 
to increase productiveness, its effect ini^agriculture is 
almost certainly to drain the land of its fertility in an ever 
ascending scale.^ 

* The Agricultural Gangs Act (1867) is no exception, for it deals with 
the labour question in a quite different manner. Moreover, it is now 
practically obsolete. 

*This is a fact, both practically and economically susceptible of 
proof, which might well engage the attention of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture. 
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An industry which pertains to both, and much 
beside, is that of Transport. This is also unregulated 
in the precise sense of factory legislation, though not 
so wholly unregulated as agriculture. In certain depart- 
ments the State has stepped in, as e,g, through the 
Canal Boats Act and Merchant Shipping Acts ; and there 
was an Act passed in 1893 relating to hours of work on 
railways. But its position in view of any general form 
of control is indeterminate and equivocal. In some 
instances local bodies are charged with supervision, and 
in others the Board of Trade, but not a like supervision in 
any instance.* 

Building. — A curious example of an unregulated industry 
is afforded by building. Builders are subject to the 
regulations of the Factory Acts when they prepare materials 
on their own premises, but not when they put them 
together outside them. This is quite in consonance 
with the legal conception of a factory as a definite 
"place," or area, but it is scarcely in accord with the 
general tendency of protective labour legislation. Reason- 
ing a priori it might seem that this amongst all 
other occupations was one to call for closest super- 
vision ; and certain well-known facts as to speculative 
building have the effect of emphasising rather than correcting^ 

^ A typical example of overwork in this department of labour is. 
supplied by a case lately tried before a Metropolitan magistrate, wherein 
a London carman was charged with leaving his vehicle unattended 
while he went into a coffee-house to get some breakfast. He had 
been working at that time already twenty-four hours, and went on forth- 
with for another fourteen. It is melancholy to have to add, that owing; 
to this summons having been taken out against him he was dismissed 
from his employment. 
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that presumption. Here is a distinct case of manufacture in 
its strictest sense ; namely of providing or adapting an article 
for sale ; the persons employed about the production being 
operative labourers engaged for a competitive wage. The 
mystery is deepened if we compare this process with some 
others that are included. A house in course of construction 
does not come under the supervision of factory officials, but 
a ship in course of construction does ; and also a quarry 
from which the stone for building is hewn. What is the 
explanation? It probably resides in the very pertinent 
consideration of expediency. No compelling cause, we 
may suppose, has been shown, for extending the principle 
of the Factory Acts in this direction. The building 
trades are strongly organized, and may be held to have 
secured efficient protection for their workmen outside 
the law ; and if this surmise be correct the mystery is not 
only explained, but the explanation agrees with previous con- 
ceptions, just such, being the considerations we have found 
most influential in the long run throughout the whole 
course of events portrayed. 

A department of building deserving of separate notice is 
that concerned about the provision of works of utility as 
aids to industry : the production of roads, railways, docks, 
etc. This is the department which gives the single pretence 
of reason to Dr. Ure's unfortunate dictum about military 
engineering being a last resort of the Factory Sjrstem (p. 27). 
Such works are either directiy instruments of production ; 
when constructed directly for that purpose ; or indirectly so, 
when more nearly related to Transport ; and whatever we 
have to say of them in either capacity has now been said. 
The one case in which they are not, and cannot be, in any 
way related to manufacture (" producing an article for sale ") 
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is when they are provided by the servants of the State for 
exclusively military purposes. It has undoubtedly the 
appearance of an anomaly, however, that civilian labourers 
employed in this way — navvies — ^are under no special public 
supervision. 

Domestic Service. — ^The great occupation of domestic 
service is wholly unregulated by any law similar to the Factory 
Acts. This also presents the appearance of an anomaly when 
we reflect how shockingly some servants — people for the 
most part of the kind and class for which this legislation is 
in other cases provided — ^are overworked : women and young 
persons in lodging houses, for example, and in hotels, and 
refreshment rooms. Yet it would certainly seem a somewhat 
extravagant straining of even the elastic term factory labour 
to expand it so as to include domestic service. Not that such 
action would be quite unprecedented. Ever since 1864, 
when certain selected employments were so designated, and 
still more since 1867, when their number was greatly 
increased, the way has been open. Its actual consummation 
has been even approached already. It is an open question 
if a woman making pastry in a hotel might not with propriety 
claim the protection of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878 
(41 Vic, c. xvi. sec. 93 and sch. iv., partii.) ; and all persons 
living in the house with their employers and giving assist- 
ance, now in one direction, now in another, are little dis- 
tinguishable from servants, or at all events it is not easy 
to know where to draw the line. Apprentices are in some 
sort, and have always been, in this position. Yet it was 
apprenticed labour which was first legislated for. Nor has 
the class in question been itself inarticulate on the matter. 
At Trades Union Congresses held at Liverpool and Dundee 
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respectively, the subject was mooted, and very lately a Bill 
was prepared to be laid before Parliament in which redress 
of grievances was sought for one particularly hardly used 
class of domestic servants — barmaids. The whole subject 
is full of difficulty j of increasing difficulty too in view of 
changes (possibly not remote) which would bring the full 
force of the Industrial Revolution to bear in this arena, 
which as yet it has been slow to enter. In such an 
event, readjustments unfailingly characteristic of its 
presence elsewhere, should be expected. "Servants will 
become more of the nature of temporary helpers 
in the home; like shop attendants; their duties more 
definite, and their interest in the general concerns of the 
household more remote. It is even possible to anticipate a 
time when they will cease to five in their masters' houses, or 
to work in them beyond a stipulated time each day : " ' a 
practice not uncommon in new countries now. Should 
that time come, might they not fairly claim to be 
treated as those same shop assistants will probably 
then be, and as the statutory objects of factory legislation 
now are ; and would it not be difficult to resist the claim ? 
Possibly so ; but that time is not yet. In the meanwhile 
their labour is on a different plane, it seems to us, from that of 
the factory and workshop (as either legally or popularly under- 
stood), which is the immediately important matter. " A 
servant enters your employment under ordinary circum- 
stances to wait upon you^ not to perform any specific act, 
and the contract between you is distinctly made on that 
basis. Moreover, there is an unwritten code of custom in 
domestic service which has all the force of law, and is, 
indeed, enforced by it in extreme instances — which is no 
^ Modem Factory System ; p. 455. 
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longer the case in industrial employment." Further- 
more, and this is an important point, '^ this class of persons is 
hot (on the whole) in the condition that calls for inter- 
ference; they are not helpless nor the subjects of economic 
tyranny, but, on the contrary, have very much the control 
of the market themselves, the demand for them (for capable 
ones) being perennially in excess of the supply." They have 
also, it may be noted, the protection of the Common Law in 
the last resort, and of a special statute (The Master and 
Servants Act)\ "and it is ever to be remembered that 
Common Law in this country has constantly and beneficently 
interfered between masters and servants in the domestic 
sphere while it has resolutely held aloof from interference 
in the industrial." ^ When these facts are borne in mind the 
presupposed anomaly will not perhaps appear so great, even 
if it does not wholly disappear. 

Home Work. — The definition of a "workshop," as 
a place "to and over which the employer of the 
persons there has the right of access or control" was 
deliberately framed to except a large body of industry from 
supervision, and it has had that effect accordingly. But 
besides this general exception, there are special excep- 
tions in the Factory Acts applicable to other 
descriptions of workshops, as well as numerous 
modifications of the primary law (p. loi), whose 
purpose is principally to limit the requirement of a 
normal working day. There is also a particular exemption 
(sec. xcviii.) for "The exercise in a private house or private 
room, by the family dwelling therein, or by any of them, of 
manual labour for the purposes of gain .... where 
^ Modem Factory System ; p. 454. 
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the labour is exercised at irregular intervals, and does not 
furnish the whole or principal means of living to such 
family;" and the following occupations are mentioned 
by name (sec. xcvii.) as specially excepted, viz., straw 
plaiting, pillow-lace making, and glove making. Lastly, 
tiiere is the exemption (from all but sanitary provisions) 
of adult male labourers ; whether working as above or 
even in workshops away from home ; provided no regularly 
protected people work with them. 

Here then is a vast and very various body of employ- 
ment not under the cognizance of factory inspecting officials, 
though in all respects : except in respect to the place where 
it, occurs: of a like kind to that which is, once isolated 
equally with congregated labour is allowed to be a proper 
subject of legislation. It will also be seen that this body 
of labour may conveniently be divided into two parts : 
that furnished exclusively by adult males, and by all other 
persons. The former, too, need not necessarily be labour 
at home, but as it is in this form that it has come most 
prominently forward of late it seems convenient to view it 
exclusively in that connection now. At the present time, 
for example, steps are being taken in one great branch 
of manufacturing industry — the boot and shoe trade — 
to utterly abolish home work by men,^ and confine 
them to factory labour, or, at all events to workshop 
labour away from home ; and that provision of the last 
Factory Act (p. 123) requiring lists of outworkers to be 
kept in establishments of this and some similar kinds, 
implies at least an intention of the State to countenance 
such action. 

* At the instance, of course, of the Trade Unions, not of factory 
law. 
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Once again then, and indirectly as before, the inevitable 
question, that must sooner or later be answered somehow, of 
the proper attitude of the modern factory reformer towards 
the labourer of full years and masculine gender comes 
up for discussion. " Nothing " — says a recent writer 
in the Daily Chronicle^ — "is more curious than the 
sort of respect which has been paid to the liberty of this 
unfortunate subject, the circuitous route by which pro- 
tective measures have found their way round to him, thanks 
to the presence of women and children in the workshop." 
But at length he emerges on the scene alone ; ferreted out 
from his grim surroundings and disencumbered of every 
fiction as to his identity; what is to be done with him ? 
Well-organised industries appear inclined to give the 
answer by taking the matter into their own hands, and 
forcing him under the Factory System ; but what of the ill- 
organised ones; what of those not organised at all; and 
what of the man's own option ? On the one hand, would 
it not seem a monstrous inversion of justice to withhold 
protection from a person who obviously needs it most as the 
revelations of the " Sweating Committee " have amply shown 
him to do; on the other, an incomparable invasion of 
individual rights to prescribe to a man that he shall not work 
for his living in his own house if he think fit ? 

The. difficulty loses little of its acuteness when it is 
transferred to the case of women and children similarly situated. 
Is it proper that the home work of these when they result in 
products offered for sale on the principle of open competition 
should remain unregulated ? Is it fair to them — and others ? 
But could it in decency be hindered ? It is true that such 

* The article appeared some time in the middle of September, I have 
ost the exact reference. 
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labour is defined in the Factory Acts as being " exercised at 
irregular intervals, and" (of a kind which) "does not 
furnish the whole or principal means of living to such 
family;" but who is to ensure this, or any part oi it? 
Under the old guild organisation of industry all that was 
perhaps possible ; is it so now? Now, it is no part of the 
present writer's duty to offer a solution of these, or any 
other, legislative problems here. Still it may be well to point 
out that no Factory, or other kindred Act, has yet pro- 
posed to interfere with the responsibility of a worker over 
his own industry, but only with the responsibility of one 
person over another. In this respect they differ from the 
ordinances of trade unions, etc., which have that end in 
view. The question of the home work, either of men or 
women, concerns factory legislation then on the above basis 
only. There must be an employer, otherwise it does not apply. 
May not the absent due be found to reside somewhere 
about this fact? But what a splendid testimony it is 
in any case to the success of such legislation that it 
should now be tracking out the criminous employer 
in this, his last place of refuge, striving in spite of all 
obstacles to bring him too under the yoke of humane and 
beneficent law, like all the rest. 

Literary and Artistic Industry. — A large field of 
human effort, both industrial and otherwise, remains under 
the above headings still unaccounted for. Of the first 
kind, are the labours of designers, draughtsmen, mechanicians 
— when applied to manufacture, — clerks in commercial houses, 
banks, lawyers' offices, and the like. Of the second, are the 

* The subject wiU be found discussed at considerable length in my 
book, Th€ Modem Factory System^ pp. 328, 421. 
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labours of teachers, writers for the press, and copyists ; 
authors, artists, actors — ^and a host of others. Some of 
these labourers are already provided for under separate 
codes of regulations ; as teachers in public schools ; others 
have secured some share of protection under the Factory 
(and allied) Acts, as juvenile actors (p. 137), assistants to 
photographers,^ etc. ; tradition and custom afford a measure 
of protection to some more ; as clerics in banks ; and ex- 
terior organization may provide help for a few others 
where that organization has been successfully undertaken. 
Still a large number of such-like occupations remain quite 
unregulated, as is the case with agriculture and domestic 
service. In such instances as law-copying, for example, 
and type-writing, no protection at all is afforded ; and that 
notwithstanding that it may in these instances be specially 
needful — the keenest form of competition being rampant 
there ; notwithstanding, too, that letter-press printing 
is a very carefully supervised industry under the 
Factory Acts, and that the profession of the law affords in 
its upper branches one of the most perfect modern in- 
stances of the old guild ideal. It may well appear 
strange, too, in this connection that a well-ventilated 
workshop where young labour is employed in some 
healthy physical occupation is strictly required to be 
whitewashed every fourteen months^ while a lawyer's office, 
where other young labour is employed, is apparently 
under no obligation of cleanliness at all. This, with 
some other seeming anomalies, the anomaly for instance, 
that allows of a young person working at a lesser age 
under ground in a mine than above ground, or that 

• * Photc^raphic studios where pictures are provided for sale are 
classed as Non-Textile Factories or W^orkshops. 
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fequires a health certificate from one inside a textile factory, 
but not working outside in a rope-walk ; or that calls a great 
establishment where hundreds of garments are turned out by 
hand per week a work-shop, but a single room in a dwelling- 
house where a little book-binding is carried on a factory ; are 
mainly faults of classification, or they have some historical, 
technical, or other good reason for existence. They are 
in no case irremediable. The Factory . Acts do not 
profess to be a complete and final expression of 
the intentions of the legislature towards labour, even of 
the material, and still less of the immaterial kind. . It is 
their justifiable boast, on the contrary, that they continue 
elastic^ and receptive, responsive to any new impulses of 
proved justice and humanity that call to them for help. 
Whether it will be ever possible to so extend their basis 
as to comprehend under one measure the enormously 
wide field of human interests we have now passed 
in review is doubtful, it is certain at all events that 
they have still other triumphs before them, even 
if their ultimate form be very different from at present 
and the distinctive name pass away. 

Future of the Factory System. — ^The certainty above 
referred to, and the obviously transitory conditions of modem 
industry, tend naturally to raise the speculative enquiry as 
to the probable future of the Factory System, a speculation 
of high practical, as well as deep philosophical interest. In 
entering upon it for an exceedingly brief space it is well to 
recall the very peculiar constituents of that phase of this 
organization which has been primarily dealt with here. 
" The Modem Factory System," it has been justly 
said (Modem Factory System \ p. 317), "is a complex 
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of many factors, several of them quite new to history. A 
congregated mode of industry, in which, nevertheless, the 
individual is the unit ; a free industry, and under the strictest 
economical bondage; an industry, served by the most perfect 
labour-saving appliances ever known, yet in which (without 
the strong compulsion of the law) the labour .rendered is 
longer, closer, and more unintermittent than ever known 
before. . . . Had machine industry been applied to the 
Factory System in any other epoch or any other country ; 
had it lacked the impetus conferred on it by the invention 
of the steam-engine, had our social organization and theory 
of political economy been other than what it was ; the story 
of its development would certainly have been different" 
Accepting this view as substantially correct, three formative 
influences appear as chiefly responsible for the present 
characteristic form of this method of production. There is 
the increased use of superior mechanical appliances ; there 
is the application to them of a new motive power ; and there 
is the nature of the environment within which those energies 
are displayed. A complex of the three yields the distinctive 
lineaments of the Modem Factory System. Now it is 
immediately perceptible that none of these features are final. 
The mechanical improvements may go on improving, in feet 
are continually doing so. The motive power may be super- 
seded by others, has indeed to some extent been already, in 
the use of the gas-engine, the oil-engine, and finally of the 
electric dynamo. The political and economical standing 
of the operatives has changed, and is changing; for the 
evils of unlimited competition have been checked, labour 
has found a voice, and is learning how to make it heard. 
Let us suppose, then, machinery improved still 
further, to the extent namely of the automatic fectory 
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before imagined;^ manual labour would be reduced 
so much that it would be practically confined to only 
the making of these machines themselves, to the winding 
them up, like a dock, the feeding and setting them in motion. 
In face of such facts the social no less than mechanical 
side of the labour problem would have to be radically revised, 
and, in particular, according to the political-economical 
quality of the environment. According as to whom the 
machinery of production belonged to would the character 
of the future Factory System be probably determined. Or 
supposing machinery remaining not much different and the 
steam-engine got rid of in production, as the water-mill and 
wind-mill pretty nearly are. There would no longer be any 
need of a great central motor mechanism for each building, 
or pile of buildings : of the costly engine-house, boiler-sheds, 
the towering chimney, crowded coal-bunks, stokers, or stoking 
apparatus ; all that we are accustomed to associate with the 
great factory of the modem type. Motive power might be 
as easily distributable over wide areas as gas for lighting 
is, or electric power ; as susceptible of domestic manage- 
ment as in the oil-engine — and something of this kind 
seems approaching. What would the new type of factory 
that ensued be like ? Certainly not like an exaggerated 
edition of the old one. Concentration of labour would 
under such conditions be probably found to have passed 
its limit of usefulness ; the factories would be smaller, 
if indeed there would be any factories left at all, and each 
house not its own centre of production, a production as easily 
performed as cooking is now. Or should associated labour be 
still found most efficient, it might at least be expected to 
take a different form, the form of association in groups rather 
»p. 28. 
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than in the mass. Applying the terms of Agriculture, 
the extensive system of production would have given 
place to the intensive, and great estates to small holdings. 

But how doQS such a forecast coincide with the well- 
known fact that the factory system of the last hundred 
years is still spreading, and operatives themselves agitating to 
be placed compulsorily under its protection? Better 
than might at first sight appear. When, a century or so ago, 
that system developed the characteristic features we have now 
fully described, it was a new thing, disturbing by its entrance 
on the scene old industrial ideals, and supplanting what 
remained of more ancient and familiar forms of labour. To 
the quality of novelty, always a potent obstacle to change 
in uninstructed minds, it added the quality of utter reckless- 
ness in dealing with the human agents of production, avail- 
ing itself without scruple of unlimited competition as the 
supreme economic law. Into this arena a new order has 
been introduced by compulsion based on other laws, of even 
greater consideration in the social sphere, the laws of justice 
and morality. Into this arena, but not into that earlier one. 
Accordingly, while the awful force of competition (awful both 
for good and ill) has spread there too, it has not been mitigated 
in the same way, but claims a still increasing crop of victims ; 
and a like instinct of self preservation which prompted 
workers to cling to the old ways before (organised after their 
own fashion) impels them now to seek asylum in the 
new. So it will be, we hold, when newer ways shall come ; 
as come they will ; for unorganized and unprotected labour 
is powerless to help itself in view of other concentrated 
forces it must face, and that lesson once learnt, and 
the power of easy transference assumed, will surely in the long 
run go where conditions of employment are the least exacting. 
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Future of Factory Legislation. — And what is likely to 
be the attitude of factory legislation towards industrial pro- 
duction carried on in some such way ? It would probably 
be the same as now ; so long as there were any need for it at 
all ; such legislation shaping itself to combat economical 
deficiences in the producing method, as from the first (how- 
ever blindly) it did, and is doing. It is possible, of course, 
that there would be no need for it. It is conceivable that 
some far more comprehensive scheme of social reconstruc- 
tion would ere then be operative, rendering all special 
interference in this field of enterprise unnecessary. Capital 
and labour would no longer require to be separately organized, 
and nice adjustments made between them ; they would natur- 
ally coalesce. Or if none of these things should come about 
and modern methods remain? In that case there would 
remain also this beneficent body of laws, which, under the 
(often inappropriate) name of Factory Acts is gradually over- 
spreading all material industry, to raise it from a new serfdom 
by means most in harmony with the spirit of the age. " For 
just as the modern Factory System was but a novel incident 
in the history of labour, so is factory legislation but a new 
protest against the old forces of selfishness and cupidity, and 
a new method, suitable to modern institutions and ideas, of 
holding them in check " {Modern Factory System ; p. 468). 
It is likely that central administration would in that event 
avail itself more and more of local aid, in the exceedingly 
detailed and complex duties devolving on it ; it is even possible 
that Trade Union organization might be advantageously 
utilized in some respects, as was the case with the mediaeval 
Guilds. What at all event seems certain is, that the principle 
of a methodical supervision of industry once established, 
or let us say recovered, will not again be parted with by 
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a free people. With which certainty in prospect we may 
go cheerfully on our way, confident that the labour pro- 
blems of the present hour, which sometimes look so 
threatening, are not incapable of just and rational solution 
after all, but will yield, like those of any former age, to 
intelligent and honest effort persistently directed towards 
that end. 
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APPENDIX 



REQUIREMENTS OF THE FACTORY ACTS 



Abstracts. 

There are ten Abstracts of the law relating to the several 
classes of factories and workshops, viz, for Textile Factories ; 
Non-Textile Factories; Print, Bleach, and Dye Works; 
Workshops ; Domestic Factories and Workshops; " Women's'' 
Workshops ; Factory Bakehouses ; Wholesale Bakehouses 
(workshops), and Retail Bakehouses (workshops) ; and White 
Lead Works. A few requirements are common to all of 
these ; a few are common to several ; while in many particulars 
they vary. 

Notice of Occupying a Factory or Workshop. 

A requirement common to all is that of giving notice of 
first occupying a factory or workshop ; which is required to 
be in writing, and served on an inspector within one month, 
that is either the inspector of the district : whose name will 
be found at any other factory or workshop already inspected : 
or addressed to the Home Office, London. This notice 
should state " the place where it is situate, the address to 
which he (the occupier) desires his letters to be addressed. 
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the nature of the work, the nature and amount of the moving 
power therein (if any), and the name of the firm under which 
the business of the factory or workshop is to be carried on." 
If this notice is not sent within the stipulated time the person 
commencing business is liable to a fine of j£S' 

Affixing Papers. 

Another requirement common to all is. that of affixing the 
proper Abstract and Notices ; namely, in the first instance, 
notice of the names and addresses of inspectors and certify- 
ing surgeons (see below) appointed to that factory district ; 
of the periods of employments and time allowed for meals ; 
of some public clock by which those times are regulated ; 
of the mode of school attendance (where children are 
employed) ; but some of the latter particulars are not applic- 
able in domestic factories and workshops, and where women 
only are at work. It has become usual for the factory 
inspector to supply these papers in the first instance (after 
receiving information of the opening of a new place of work), 
but it is not obligatory on him to do so, whilst it is obligatory 
on the occupier to have them always affixed, the penalty for 
default being anything up to ^£2. 

Besides the above there are a number of other Notices, 
referring to exceptions, modifications, and enlargements of the 
general law (a list of which will be given hereafter), and which 
are alike required to be procured and affixed by the occupier 
before acting on them, and which must be kept so affixed, 
and renewed when necessary at his expense ; under penalty 
of the advantages derived, or the obligations imposed, in 
them being construed to his disadvantage if not thus kept, 
and the ordinary process of the law set in motion to punish 
him accordingly. 
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The Factory Register. 

In all factories a Register is bound to be kept " in the 
prescribed form, and with the prescribed particulars." This 
requirement does not apply to workshops, except to those 
(at present none) in which certificates of fitness (see below) 
are required for any persons employed there. The prescribed 
particulars are the following. Particulars of the name, loca- 
tion, and nature of the manufacture \ of the name of the 
employer ; of the clock by which the hours of labour are 
regulated ; and of the nature and amount of the moving 
power. Particulars of the holidays (see below) given each 
year ; and of the period when the factory was limewashed or 
painted (see Sanitation). A list of children attending school, 
with certificates of their age and fitness for employment ; 
and of young persons over the school age and under eighteen. 
All the entries in this book are to be made by the employer, 
except those made by the certifying surgeon, and one entry 
on the first page by the inspector. The fine for not keeping 
this book as required is a penalty not exceeding ^£2. 

Employment of Children. 

The occupier of any factory or workshop taking a child 
into employment is bound to satisfy himself of the child's 
age, the child's health, and a certain educational proficiency ; 
and is responsible to the law if under any circumstances he 
should employ him under the legal age or without the other 
necessary qualifications. At present it is illegal to employ 
one under eleven years of age ; and at fourteen a child be- 
comes a young person. The proper way of obtaining proof 
of age is by procuring a certificate of birth, but should this 
be imattainable the declaration of the child's parent before a 
magistrate maybe accepted as sufficient evidence. The certifi- 
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cate of educational proficiency required, varies in different 
localities according to the local bye-laws of the district, 
and may be sometimes remitted for a certificate of attendance; 
and it is necessary for the employer to familiarize himself 
with these laws and see that neither in this nor any other 
particular he is imposed upon. It can never be too strongly 
pointed out that in all matters relating to employment under 
the Factory Acts the employer is responsible for whatever 
breaches of the law occur; except in the two imusual instances 
of its being shown to the satisfaction of an inspector that an 
agent has disobeyed his master's instructions and really com- 
mitted the offence, or of himself being willing to prosecute 
that agent on the same plea. The employer is also bound 
to procure, besides the certificates of age and proficiency, a 
certificate of the child's physical fitness for employment (see 
Register). This is granted, or not, upon personal examina- 
tion, by a medical man appointed for the purpose (called 
Certifying Surgeon), either at the factory or his own 
residence, and must be obtained within seven days of the 
first employment of the child, unless the factory be over 
three miles from the surgeon's residence when the period is 
extended to thirteen days. Where the total number of 
children and young persons at the same place is less than 
five the examination may be at the surgeon's house and the 
fee for each certificate is sixpence, but where more than that 
number are employed together it must be at the factory, 
when, either a rate ofpayment is agreed upon by the occupier 
and surgeon together, or appeal can be made to a scale 
of fees incorporated in the Act of Parliament. If even after 
all these precautions an inspector thinks a child not capable 
of work he can require him to be examined again, and unless 
the examination be satisfactory he will be disqualified ; and 
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under no circumstances can a child work full time in a factory 
or workshop under thirteen years of age. 

Education. 

Children once admitted into a factory or workshop are 
employed there in connection with either of two systems of 
instruction at school, either on the '' half-time " or " alternate 
day" system. The parent is liable if the child does not 
attend regularly, and the employer is liable if he fail to 
obtain from the schoolmaster weekly certificates of such 
attendance, and to keep them for two months, and exhibit 
them within that time to an inspector if required. He is 
also liable to punishment if he sets a child to work during a 
current week before all deficiencies of attendance for the 
previous week have been made up. But a child is excused 
from attending school on every Saturday, and on any school 
or factory holiday or half holiday ; and " on every day on 
which he is certified by the teacher of the school to have 
been prevented from attending by sickness or other 
unavoidable cause," or " where there is not within the dis- 
tance of two miles, measured according to the nearest road 
from the residence of the child, a recognized efficient school 
which the child can attend." 

Employment of Young Persons. 

A young person is a person of the age of fourteen and 
under eighteen, but a child of thirteen who has passed 
Standard IV. of the Educational Code may be employed as if 
he were such a one. In taking a young person into 
employment for the first time, or in passing it from the 
category of children to that of young persons, the preliminaries 
are the same as in first employing a child, with the excep- 
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tions that no certficate of proficiency is required at fourteen, 
nor of fitness after sixteen. Up to eighteen its name has 
to be registered all the same ; but the Roman numerals XVI. 
are then inserted in the column provided for the purpose 
in the book : and when either a child or young person 
ceases to be employed the word Left should be written in 
that same column opposite the name. No attendance at 
school is required from young persons ; nor any certificate 
of previous attendance, or proficiency. 

Women. 

A woman is a female person above the age of eighteen. 
It is not necessary to register the names of women either in 
factories or workshops, nor are any certificates required in 
connection with their employment. Their standing is in 
other respects, both in factories and workshops, the same as 
that of young persons : except when adult women work 
exclusively together, when there are different arrangements 
for the hours of labour. A woman may not be knowingly 
employed for four weeks after childbirth. 

Hours of Labour. 

The hours of labour vary in the various classes of establish- 
ments. In Textile factories the limits are from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m., or 7 a.m., to 7 p.m., with two hours out for rest and 
meals ; on every working day except Saturday ; and on Satur- 
day to I p.m. or 2 p.m. respectively, with one hour's interval 
= 56^ a week. In Non-textile factories, the same hours 
(ordinarily) for beginning and ending, with i^ hours out for 
meals, and till 2 p.m. on Saturday = 60 hours per week. In 
Print, Bleach, and Dye Works, the same as Non-textile 
factories. In Workshops (except Domestic and^" Women's ' 
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workshops) the same. In Domestic Workshops, from 6 a.m. 
to 9 p.m., with 4 J hours out for meals, for women and young 
persons ; and the same hours as in other factories and work- 
shops for children. For " Women's " Workshops, that is to 
say places where no person under the age of eighteen is 
employed, a specified period of twelve hours, taken between 
six in the morning and ten in the evening at their own option, 
with 1 1 out for meals ; and of eight on Saturday, to terminate 
not later than 4 p.m., less half an hour for meal time. For 
Factory Bakehouses the same as Non-Textile factories : and 
for Wholesale and Retail bakehouses the same as Workshops 
(with some modifications). 

All these regulations apply only to protected persons; 
the labour of adult men being unregulated. 

The occupiers of the work-places, or their agents, are alone 
responsible for the hours of labour not being exceeded in 
them, whether with or without the consent of any person 
employed there ; and appropriate penalties are provided in 
all cases for proved breaches of the law. 

Sanitation. 

The requirements of the Factory Acts in regard to 
Sanitation are very numerous and partly contained in other 
statutes. In general, all factories and workshops are bound 
to be kept in a cleanly state and free from any noxious 
effluvia, or other nuisance. They must not be overcrowded ; 
and must be ventilated " so as to render harmless, as far as 
practicable, any gases, dust, etc., that may be generated in 
the course of the manufacturing process." With respect to 
overcrowdings it has been decided that 250 cubic feet of air 
for each worker is a reasonable allowance during ordinary 
work hours, and 400 when working overtime (see Overtime) ; 
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and, except in cases where special exceptions have been 
granted, all inside walls of rooms, and all ceilings, and all 
passages and staircases (unless painted with oil or varnished 
within seven years) are bound to be lime-washed once at 
least within every period of fourteen months. A consider- 
able number of places are however exempted from this last 
requirement — for information as to which it is desirable to 
apply to the inspector of the district whose name is (or should 
be) written on the Abstract at the entrance of the workplace. 
In some places, as Lead Works, Bakehouses, etc., there 
are further exceptional requirements, which it is most 
important to become familiar with; and in the case of 
Cotton Cloth Factories there is a special Act of Parliament 
dealing with humidity in Weaving Sheds. The place of this 
Act on the Statute Book is 52 & 53 Vic, Chap. 62. 

Holidays. 

No child, young person, or woman may work in any 
factory or workshop on Sunday (except male young persons 
employed in day and night shifts in blast furnaces and paper 
mills, and Jews). They must not be employed on 
Christmas Day or Good Friday (or the next Bank Holiday) ; 
besides which eight half-holidays or four whole ones must be 
given in the course of the year, half of them being between 
the 15th of March and ist of October. Notice of the 
holidays proposed to be given must be affixed in January. 
But these last-named holidays are not compulsory in 
Domestic Workshops. 

Inspection. 

Employers must afford facilities of inspection to all' officers 
furnished by a Secretary of State with a warrant for inspect- 
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ing their places of work. Such officers have a right to call 
for the production of all registers, certificates, etc., required 
to be kept in conformity with the Factory Act, and to 
examine and copy them at their option. They may take a 
Medical Officer of Health, or other sanitary officer, with 
them into a factory or workshop, or a constable, where 
obstruction is anticipated. An inspector may " enter, inspect, 
and examine at all reasonable times by day and night a 
factory and a workshop, and every part thereof, when he has 
reasonable cause to believe that any person is employed 
therein " , . . . and " examine either alone or in the 
presence of any other person, as he thinks fit, with respect 
to matters under this Act, every person whom he finds in a 
factory or workshop .... and .... require 
such person to be so examined, and to sign a declaration of 
the truth of the matters respecting which he is so examined" 
He has certain powers in schools as well ; and finally may 
" exercise such other powers as may be necessary for carry 
ing this Act into effect." The penalty for obstructing an 
inspector in the discharge of his duty is one of the heaviest 
under the Factory Act. It is a fine not exceeding ;^5 if the 
offence is committed in the daytime, or not exceeding ;^2o 
at night. The fine for wilfully signing or making a false 
Declaration is one not exceeding ;^2o, or imprisonment not 
exceeding three months, with or without hard labour. A 
factory inspector may also enforce the provisions of the 
Truck Act in factories and workshops. 

Safety. 

Some onerous requirements are made in regard to safety 
Every fly-wheel of an engine in a factory, whether in the 
tngine-house or not, and every other dangerous part of it, and 
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every hoist or teagle, is to be securely fenced. Every wheel 
race not otherwise secured must be fenced close to the edge. 
All parts of the mill-gearings and all dangerous parts of the 
machinery s must either be fenced or be of such a construction, 
or in such a position as not to need it. The expression 
mill-gearing is defined. It "comprehends every shaft, 
whether upright, oblique, or horizontal, and every wheel, 
drum, or pulley, by which the motion of the first moving 
power is communicated to any machine appertaining to a 
manufacturing process," while the term machine " includes 
any driving strap or band," in addition to the ordinary 
meaning. No child, young person, nor woman may clean 
any mill-gearing in motion ; nor a child any machinery in 
motion ; nor any of them work " between the fixed and 
traversing parts of a self-acting machine " under the like 
condition. Every fatal accident that occurs, and every 
accident from machinery moved by power, or from a vat or 
pan containing hot liquid, or from explosion, or from escape 
of gas, steam, or metal " which prevents the injured person 
from returning to his work and doing five hours' work on any 
day during the next three days " after, must be reported to 
the inspector and certifying surgeon. But an accident of 
the kind requiring to be notified under the Explosives Act 
1875 "^^^ "ot ^^ so reported. 

Outworkers. 

** The occupier of every factory and workshop (including 
any workshop conducted on the system of not employing 
any child, young person, or woman therein) and every 
contractor employed by any such occupier in the business of 
the factory or workshop shall, if so required by the Secretary 
of State by an Order made in accordance with Section sixty- 
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five of the principal Act, and subject to any exceptions 
mentioned in the Order, keep in the prescribed form and 
with the prescribed particulars lists showing the names of 
all persons directly employed by him, either as workman or 
contractor, in the business of the factory or workshop, out- 
side the factory or workshop, and the places where they are 
employed, and every such list shall be open to inspection by 
any inspector under the principal Act or by any officer of a 
sanitary authority." 

In compliance with this requirement an Order, dated 20th 
November 1892, has been issued requiring such lists to be 
kept in the following industries : — The manufacture of 
articles of Wearing Apparel ; the manufacture of Electro 
Plate ; Cabinet and Furniture making and Upholstery work ; 
the manufacture of Files. 

Overtime. 

Overtime is allowed in certain classes of employment : 
allowed to be worked that is by young persons and women. 
It is in no case allowed to children ; and men are subject 
to no labour restrictions at all (see Hours of Labour). An 
idea of the processes in which it is allowed may be gathered 
from the subsequent list (see Special Exceptions) ; but it is 
usually wiser to apply to an inspector for information in each 
specific case. The mode in which the privilege may be 
availed of is the following. No protected person can be 
legally employed overtime unless there is a special exception 
from the general law to that effect, nor until seven days' 
notice has been given to an inspector of an employer's 
intention to avail himself of this exception. The appropriate 
Forms must then be procured (Nos. 12 and 21), displayed 
on the workroom walls while the overtime is worked, and a 
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Register of Overtime (No 40) kept in the prescribed way. 
This Register is a book, similar to a cheque book, and the 
counterfoil and body should be duly filled up with a 
statement of the quantity of overtime worked on each 
occasion. It contains forty-eight notices, and when used 
a notice should be torn off and posted every evening before 
eight o'clock. This notice is addressed on the back, 
and need not be prepaid. The number 48 is the number of 
times that it is legal to work overtime in any period of one 
year. 

Special Rules. 

In addition to all of these, the Secretary of State (Home 
Secretary) may make further special rules for the conduct of 
any industry or process as seems to him desirable; and 
such are made from time to time. 

Special Exceptions. 
The special exceptions and other Forms are contained on 
the following list. They can be procured direct from pub- 
lishers in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh ; and some other 
large towns; or may be ordered through any stationer. 
They should be procured in duplicate, and one copy served 
on the district inspector. 



ABSTRACTS OF FACTORY ACTS. 

No. Price Postage 

1. For Textile Factories yi, id, 

2. ,, Non -Textile Factories - - - - Z^' ^^• 
2A. ,, White-Lead Works yi, id, 

3. ,, Print-works, Dye-works, and Bleach- works - 2^, id. 
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NOTICES AND REGISTERS 1/3 

No. Price Postage 

4. For Workshops yi. id. 

4B. ,, Factory Bakehouses ; and Wholesale and 

Retail Bakehouses - - - - 3^- id. 

5. ,, Domestic Factories and Workshops - - 3^. id. 

6. „ " Women's " Workshops - - - - 3^. id. 
*»* The aboTte Abstracts are also printed in Welsh, 

and can be forwarded at the same prices, 

NOTICES AND REGISTERS. 

7. Places forbidden for Work id. \d. 

8. „ „ Meals id. \d. 

9. Period of Employment, 8 a. m. — 8 p.m. - -id. \d. 
9A. ,, ,, 9 a.m.— 9 p.m. — Straw 

Hats and Bonnets Factories id. \d. 

9B. ,, ,, 8 a.m. — 8 p.m. — Special 

exception — Print-works, 
Bleach-works and Dye- 
^ works - - - 'id. \d. 

9c. ,, ,, 9 a.m.— 9 p.m. — Special 

exception — Fjsh Curing - id. \d. 

9D. ,, ,, 9 a.m.— 9 p.m. — Special 

exception — Retail Drapers, 
Manchester and Salford, 
and to Bookbinding Fac- 
tmies in Metropolis id. \d. 

10. Lace Factories, Overtime, Males above 16 - -id. \d. 

11. Bakehouses, Special period of employment for 

Males above 16 id. \d. 

12. Record of Overtime id. \d. 

13. Substitution of another Day for Saturday - - id. \d. 

14. Overtime. — ^To 4.30 p.m. on Saturdays. — Turkey 

Red Dyeing id. \d. 

15. Five Hours' Spell in certain Textile Factories - id. \d. 

16. Different Holidays to different Sets - - -id. \d. 

17. Jew Occupier. — Overtime. — Holidays - - -id. \d. 

18. ,, and Work-people. — Sunday Employ- 
ment id. \d. 
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No. Price Postagb 

19. Different Meal Hours to different sets • • • id. Id. 

20. Emplo3rment,&c., during Meal Hours - - • id. ^d. 

21. Overtime. — Additional 2 Hours - - • -id. \d. 

22. „ 30 Minutes. — Incomplete Process - id. \d. 
,, for Prevention of Damage. — ^Turkey 

Red Dyeing. — Open-air Bleaching id. \d. 

24. ,, Additional 2 Hours. — Perishable 

Articles id. \d. 

25. Water Mills.— Lost Time id. \d. 

26. Night- work. — Male Young Persons - - -id. \d. 

27. „ Printing Newspapers - - -id. \d. 

28. Glass Works. — Male Young Persons. — ^Accustomed 

Hours id. \d. 

29. Workshop in which neither Children nor Young 

Persons are employed id. \d. 

30. Period of Employment. — 8 Hours on Saturday - id. \d. 

31. Notice of Alteration of Period of Employment - id, \d. 

32. „ „ Meal Times - - -id. \d. 

33. „ ,, Employment of Children - id, \d. 

34. Notice of Holida)rs . • - - - -id. \d. 

35. Notice of Beginning to Occupy a Factory or Work- 

shop id. \d. 

37. Register of Children and Young Persons, Holidays, 

Lime washing, &c— small size - - ■ 3^* id. 

Register of Children and Young Persons, Holidays, 

Limewashing, &c. — 250 Names • - - 6d. 2d. 

Register of Children and Young Persons, Holidays, 

Limewashing, &c — 500 Names - - • i)d, 2\d. 
37A. Register of Young Persons, Holidays, Limewash- 
ing, &c. — 60 Names ^. id. 

Register of Young Persons, Holidays, Limewash- 
ing, &c. — ^250 Names - - - - - 6d. 2d. 

Raster of Young Persons, Holidays, Limewash- 
ing, &c. — 500 Names 9^^. 2}^. 

37B. Register of Children, Holidays, Limewashing, &c 

— 60 Names /^ id. 
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9^. 


2\d. 


Id. 


\d 


Sd. 


Id 


6d. 


2d. 


6d. 


Zd 


ed. 


2d, 


6d. 


l\d 


9d. 


2id, 


s,ed. 


6d. 



COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES ACT 175 

No. Price Postage 

37B. Raster of Children, Holidays, Limewashing, &c. 

— 250 Names 6d, 2d. 

Register of Children, Holidays, Limewashing, &c. 

— 500 Names 

38-9. School Certificate Book — small size - 

. Do. 224 Names 

Do. 500 ,, - 

38-39A. Do. F'cap folio 1050 ,, - 

38-39B. Do. 4to 560 „ - - - 

40. Register of Overtime. — 48 Notices 

41. Certificates of Fitness for Children for several 

Factories of same Occupier.— 50 in a Book 
Ditto — 200 in Book, strongly half-bound - - 4s, 

42. Certificates of Fitness for Young Persons for 

several Factories of same Occupier. — 50 in a 

Book gd, 2{d, 

Ditto — 200 in Book, strongly half-bound - - /^,6d, 6d. 

43. Notice of Accident to H.M. Insp^tor and Certify- 

ing Surgeon - - - - 25 copies for 
Alphabetical Index, Names of Children 

Do. Names of Young Persons 

44. Order for List of Outworkers . . , . 

COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES ACT, 

Cotton Cloth Factories Act, 1889 .... 

Abstract of Act for posting 

Schedule A.— Maximum limits of Humidity of the 

Atmosphere 

Schedule B. — Form for recording the Readings of 

the Thermometer 



6d, 


2d. 


4^. 


2d, 


Ad, 


2d. 


Id 


\d 


\ J 


[889. 


id. 


\d. 


Id 


id. 


Id. 


\d 


Id, 


id. 
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A 

Abstract, of Factory Act, 87 ; of Factory and Workshop Acts, 161 

Accidents in factories legislated for, 87, 17a 

Adult Labour, of women, 86, 107, no, 118, 124, 166; of men, 113, 
122, 124, 150 

Age Certificates, 75, 79, loi, 109, 164 

Agriculture, and machinery, 19 ; not l^[islated for, 141 

Agricultural Children's Act, 142 

Aikin, Dr., meaning of the word " factory," i 5 Sheffield industries, 16 

" Alfred" (History of The Factory Movement)^ on parish appren- 
tices, 36 ; character of Sir Robert Peel, 57 

Alkali Works, 130 

Allen, Wm., factory reformer, 42 

Anderson (History of Commerce)^ early master manu&cturers in 
England, 1 1 ; description of Lombe's factory, 22 

Apprentices ; Apprentice Act, 2 ; abuse of labour of, 35 ; l^islated 
for, 54, 60 

Arkwright, Sir Richard, and factory system, 19, 20, 21 

Artistic industry, 151 

Ashley, Lord, fectory reformer, 42, 45, 65, 73, 83, 185 ; and agriculture, 
45 ; introduces Mines Act, 83 

Assyria, ancient factories, 6 ; labour system of, 50 

Automatic, production, 3, 28 ; distribution, 28 
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Baines, Mr., on the word factory, I 

Bakehouses, l^[islated for, 131 

Berlin Conference, 122 

Binmngham industries, 14 

Bleaching and Dyeing, l^slated for, BS^ 104 

Blincoe, Robert, history of, 37 

Bonomi, Mr., on Babylonian Victories, 6 

Brotherton, Joseph, fectory reformer, 44 

Building, and legislation, 108, 144 

Bull, Rev. G. S., factory reformer, 42, 43, 82 



Canal Boats, l^slated for, 132 

Cartwright, Rev. Mr., and the power loom, 20 

Child, definition of, 75, 77, 109 ; and public entertainments, 138 ; 
employment of, 45, 56, 58, 61, 74, 86, 93, lOi, 109, 124, 136, 163 

Chimney Sweeps, legislated for, 126 

Cobbett, Wm., factory reformer, 44 

Commissions, First Children's Employment, 46, 83, 87, ; Second Chil- 
dren's Employment, 90, 100, 118, 141 ; First Royal, 74 ; Second, 
91, 100; Third, 114 

Committees of Enquiry on Factory labour, 58, 60, 65 ; on " Sweating 
System," 120 ; Chimney Sweeps, 127 

Cooke Taylor, Dr., on Egyptian factories, 5 

Cotton Cloth (steaming) Act, 113, 168 

Crompton, Samuel, inventor of ** the Mule," 191 

Cross, Sir Richard ; views on factory legislation, 113 

D 

Dale, David, proprietor of New Lanark Mills, 38 

Daniel, Thomas, member of first ** Short Time Committee," 40 

Derby, first seat of modem factory system, 21, 33 

Docks, 145 

Doherty, John, member of first " Short Time Committee," 40 
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Domestic Service, and Factory Acts, 146 
Domestic System of manufacture, 13, 15, I7i "S, note 
Domestic Workshops, defined, 117 ; legislation for, 117, 167 
Dyeing (and Bleaching) legislated for, 88, 104 



Edward III., establishes English woollen manufacture, 10 
Egypt, ancient factories of, 5 ; labour system of, 31, 48, 50 
Eldon, Lord Chancellor, on overworking children, 45, note 
Explosives, l^[islated for, 131, 170 



F 

Fdbrica^ Roman, at Bath, 7, 24 

Factory, meaning of the word, i, 13, 48, 115, 140; 2LVi6.mtll, i, 2; 
ancient £Eictories, 5 ; mediaeval, 11 ; first modem 21 ; locations 

S 

Fi 



Factory Acts, 2, 13, 53, 61, 62, 63, 74» 85, 87 88, 95, 96, 104, I09\ 

113, IIS, 132 
Factory Illation, 30, 33, 35, 48, 52» 64, 95, 96, 137, 146, 153 ; and ^ 

politics^ 64 ; fiiture of^ I ^7 

actory System, ancient, 7, 8 ; charactensti<*5 Of Wbdern^form, 23 ; 

philosophy of, 25, 106, 138 ; and industrial revolution, 29, 147 ; 

and machinery, 3, 29 ; fiiture of, 153 
Fawcett, Professor ; views on fiictory legislation, 112 
French (Life of Crompton)^ first use of the word ** fiictory," 2 
Fencing machinery, 84, 87, 113, 122, 125, 169 
Fielden, Mr., on parish apprentices, 36 ; fiictory reform, 44, 88 
Fulling mills, early mention of, 10 



Graham, Sir James, and factory legislation, 84 

Grant, Philip, member of first "Short Time Committee," 40 

Grey, Sir George, and fectory legislation, 89 

Guilds, relation to industry, 8, 14, 32, 50, 152 
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Half-time system, 84, 86, loi, 123, 165 

Handicraft, definition of, 102 

Hanway, Mr., and chimney sweeps, 127 

Hargreaves, James, invents the spinning jenny, 19 

Henderson, Mr., on women's industry, no 

Henry I., settles colonies of Flemish weavers in England, 9 

Highs, Thomas, inventor of spinning machinery, 19 

Hindley, Charles, &ctory reformer, 44, 82 ; advocates a limit on the use 

of machinery, 82 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C, fectory reformer, 62, 63, 74 
Home work, 94, 117, 148 

Hours of work in £u:tories, 166 ; in workshops, 167 
Howell, Mr., on " sweating," 119 

I 

India, factory system absent firom, 29 

Industrial Revolution, and factory S3rstem, 29, 96 

Inspectors of Factories, 75, 84, 87, 104, 121, 124, 168; female, 125 

Iron manufacture, Roman, 7 ; early English, ii, 23 



J 

Jack of Newbury, 10 

James, Mr., on ancient &ctories, 5 

K 

Kay, John, early spinning machinery, 19, note 

L 

Lace Works, 88, 93 

Laundries, 132 

Literary industry, and fetctory legislation, 151 

Local authorities, and £u:tory l^slation, lOl^ 121, 122, 1241 137 
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Lombe, John, romantic adventures of, 22 

Lombe, Sir Thomas, erects first modern factory, 22 

Lubbock, Sir John, and shop labour, 135 

M 

Machinery, and factory system, 3, 16, 29 

Manchester, first appearance in industrial history, 10 

Manufacture, meaning of term, 98, 133, 134, 145, 146 

Maspero, M., on Egyptian spinning mills, 6 

Maule, Mr. Fox, on factory legislation, 82 

Marx, Kail, on Second Children's Emplojnnent Commission, 92 

McCulloch, Mr. ; the word " factory," 2 

Mill, meaning of the word, i, 2, 3 ; and factories, i, 2, 32 * 

Mines, legislation for, 83, 128, 129 

Morpeth, Lord, factory reformer, 73 

Mundella, Mr. ; views on factory legislation, 1 12 

N 

Navvies, 146 

NichoUs, Sir George ; prosperity of Norwich manufectures, 13 

Night defined, 75, 77 

Non-Textile factory, term first used, 116; definition of, idem ; l^isla- 

tion for, 166 
Normal working day, 76, 77, 98, 103 
Normans introduce skilled workmen into England, 9 
Notices required in factories, 87, 161, 171, 173 

o 

Oastler, Richard, and factory reform, 40, 82, 89 

O'Connell, Daniel, and factory reform, 44 

Outworkers, 123, 149, 170 

Overtime, 171 

Owen, Robert, on New Lanark Mills, 48 ; factory reform, 39, 40 ; 

prepares a legislative measure, 42 ; fails to enter Parliament, tdew, 
Owen, R. D. , on New I^nark Mills, 38 ; general condition of factory 

operatives, 39 
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Paul, Lewis, and spinning machinery, 19 

Peel, Robert (ist baronet), and factory reform, 39, 44, 56, 59, 60 

Peel, Robert (2nd baronet), and fectory reform, 44, 83 

Perceval, Dr., factory reformer, 33 

Pit Banks, legislated for, 129 

Printworks, legislated for, 87 

Protection of Children's Act, 137' 



Quarries, legislated for, 128 



R 



Radcliffe, Wm., on domestic industry, 15, 18 

Railways, 144, 145 

Register, to be kept in factories, 87, 163 

Relay System, the, 78, 89 

Religious difficulty, and factory legislation, 84 

Rome, ancient factories of, 7 ; labour system, 8, 31 

Russell, Lord John, and factory legislation, 82, SS 



Sadler, M. T., feictory reformer, 42, 64, 65 ; report of his committee, 

65—73 
Sanitation of ketones and workshops, 167 
Saturday half-holiday incorporated in factory legislation, 62, 168 
Scrivenor, Mr., the Fabrica^ at Bath, 7 
Silk, English manufecture of, 21,. 93; and feictory legislation, 3, 74, 

83, 109, 
Sheffield, industries of, 14, 16, 93 
Shops, legislated for, 133 
Slavery, and the Factory System, 31, 49 
Smiles, Mr., early English iron manufacture, 12 
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Special rules in ketones, 122, 172 ; special exceptions, 98, 172. 

Spinning machinery, 18 

Stanley, Lord ; views on factory legislation, 59^ 

Statutes of labourers, 51 

Stevens, Rev. J. R., feictory reformer, 42 

Sweating, 119 



Ten Hours' Bill, 6a. y^^ 81^ 8-^^ 88. 8q 

Textile Factory, term first used, 1 16 ; definition of, idem ; legislation 

for, 166 
Thompson, Mr. Poulett, and feictory legislation, 81 
Trade Unions and fiu:tory legislation, 107, 109 
Transport, legislated for, 143 
Truck, 139 
Turner, James, member of first " Short Time Committee," 40 

u 

Ure, Dr., on the factory sjrstem, 25, 27, 29, 145 ; chemical and 
mechanical industry, 130 

V 

Von Plener, on fiw:toi7 legislation, 63, 91, 103, note 



W 

Walker, F. A., on immaterial industry, 139 

Warden, Mr. , on ancient factories, -6 

White Lead Factories, special legislation for, 113, 168 

Women, legislated for, 86, loi, 107, 112, 122, 124, 166 ; object to 

l^slation, 112 
Wood, John, factory reformer, 41 
Workshops, legislated for, 100, 106 ; defined, 102 
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Wright, Mr. Carroll, on Domestic System of industry, 15, note ; on 

&ctory system, 27 
Wyatt, John, and spinning machinery, 19 



Young person^ definition of, 75, 77, 109 ; employment of, 75, 77, 86, 
93, loi, 165 
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SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 



Gale. CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Galb. Crown Zvo, 
Linen, 2s, 6d, net. 
Also a limitedteditioii on hand-made paper. Demy Svo, los, 6d, net. 
Also a small edition on Japanese paper. Demy Svo. 2is, net, 

Mr. Gale's rural poems have made him widely popular, and this volume ci spirited 
verse will win him a new reputation among the lovers of our national game. 

Plindere Petrie. THE HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times to the Hyksos. By W. M. Flinders Pbtrie, 
Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illustrated, 
Crown $zuf, 6s. 
This volume is the first of a History of Eg3rpt in six volumes, intended both for 
students and for general reading and reference, and will present a complete 
record of what is now known, both of dated monuments and of events, from the 
prehistoric age down to modem times. For the earlier periods every trace of the 
various kings will be noticed, and aU historical questions will be frilly discussed. 
The special features will be — 

(i) The illustrations, largely photographic, or icom /ac-simUi drawings ; and, so 

frur as practicable, of new material not yet published. As yet, there is no 

illustrated history of Egypt ; 
(9) The references given to the source of each statement and mcmnmentt making 

this a key to the literature of the subject ; 

(3) The lists of all the known monuments of each king ; 

(4) The incorporation of current research down to the present timcb 
The volumes will cover the following periods \-~ 

I. Prehistoric to Hyksos times. By Prof. Flinders Petrie. 
II. xviiith to xxth Djrnasties. (TheSameX 

III. xxist to xxxth Dynasties. (The Same). 

IV. The Ptolemaic Rule. 
V. The Roman Rule. 

VI. The Muhammedan Rule. By Stanley Lane Poole. 
The volumes will be issued separately. The first will be ready in the autumn, the 
Muhammedan volume early next year, and others at intervals of half a year. 
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Ottley. LANCELOT ANDREWES, Bishop of Winchester. 
A Biography. By R. L. Ottley, Principal of Puscy House, Oxford, 
and Fellow of Magdalen. With Portrait, Crawn%vo. Buckram, ^s. 
This life of the saintly bishop and theolesian, of whom no adequate biography 
exists, will have much value for English Churchmen. It is issued uniform with 
Mr. Lock's ' Life of Keble/ and written as it is by so distinguished a scholar as 
Mr. Ottley, it is as likely to become as popular. 

Gladstone. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. With Notes. 
Edited by A. W. HuTTON,M.A. (Librarian ofthe Gladstone Library), 
and H. J. Cohen, M. A With Portraits. 8w. Vol. IX, I2J. dd, 

Messrs. Mbthuxn beg to announce that they are about to issue, in ten volumes 8vo, 
an authorised collection of Mr. Gladstone's Speeches, the work being tmdertaken 
with his sanction and under his supcriatendcnce. Notes and Introductions will 
be added. 

In view of the interest in the Heme Rule Quesiien, it is ^o^osed to issue Vels. 
IX, mnd X.t which will include the speeches of the last seven or eight yearst 
immedimiely^ and then to proceed with the earlier volumes. Volume X, is 
eUready published. 

Bobbins. THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONE. By A. F. Robbins. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A full accotmt of the early part of Mr. Gladstone's extraordinary career, based on 
much research, and containing a good deal of new matter, especisdly with regard 
to his school and college days. 

Henley and WMbley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. E. Henley and Charles Whibley. Croum Svo. 
Also small limited editions on Dutch and Japanese paper. 2is. 
and 42s, net, 
A companion book to Mr. Henle3r's well-known 'Lyra Heroica.' It is believed 
that no such collection of splendid prose has ever been brought within the 
compass of one volume. Each piece, whether containing a character-sketch or 
incident, is complete in itself. The book will be finely printed and bound. 

Beeching. BRADFIELD SERMONS. Sermons by H. C. 
Beeching, M.A., Rector of Yattendon, Berks. Crown Svo, zs, 6d. 
Six sermonsjnreached before the boys of Bradfield College. 

Parkyn. CHARLES DARWIN : a Lecture delivered at 
Christ's College, Cambridge, by E. A. Parkyn, M.A. Crottm 
Svo. IS, 
A short account ofthe work and influence of Darwin. 
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WaUbrtdn. JOHN RUSKIN : a Study. By Charles Wald- 
STKIN, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Post Sva, 5x. 
Also a small edition on hand-made paper. Demy Svo, 15X. 
This is a frank and fair appreciation of Bir. Raskin's work and inflnence— litenuy 
and todal— by an able critic, 1H10 has enongh admiration to make him sym- 
pathetici and enovf h discernment to make him impartiaL 

Sterne. TRISTRAM SHANDY. By Lawrence Sterne. 
With an Introduction by Cha&lis Whibley, and a Portrait. 
2 vols. Crown Svo. 71. 

Oengrero. THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. 

Edited, with an Introduction by G. S. Street, and a Portrait 

Crown Svo, p. 6d. 
The above important editicms of two English dasncs are finely printed by Messrs. 

Constable, and handsomely bound. Each is carefully edited with scholarly 

introductions— biographical and criticaL They are issued in two editi<ms — 
The ordinary edition on laid pf^>er, bound in buckram, y. 6d. a volume. 
The library edition (linuted in number) on hand-made paper, bound in half parch 

meat, js, 6d, a volume, net. 

UNIVEBSITT EXTENSION SERIES 

NEWVOLUMES, CtvwmBv^. •s.6d, 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By Evan 
Small, M.A. 

Mcthuen^s Commercial Series 

NE1V VOLUMES, 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. Jackson, M.A. is. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F. G. Taylor, M.A. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. By H. de B. GiBBlNS, 
M.A. is.6d. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAT 

NEW VOLUMES, CrwmZvc, at, 6d, 

WOMEN'S WORK. By Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and 
Miss Abraham. 
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TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. As affecting Commerce 
and Industry. By J. Stephen Jeans, M.R.I., F.S.S. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. CoOKE Taylor. 

THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By GERTRUDE 
Tuckwell. 

Classical Translations 

NEW VOLUMES, 

Crown Sv0, Finely printed and hmnd in blue buckram, 

LUCIAN — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, Cock, Ship, 
Parasite, Law of Falsehood). Translated by S. T. Irwin, M.A, 
Assistant Master at Clifton; late Scholar of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. 
MoRSHEAD, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford ; Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. 
TowNSHEND, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic il., 
In CatiUnam). Translated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 



Fiction 

R P. Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of 
'Dodo.' 2 vols. Crown Zvo, 2is. 
The announcement of a new novel of society by the author of the brilliantly 
successful 'Dodo* will excite great interest, and it is believed that 'The 
Rubicon' will prove to have as much fascination as its predecessor. 

Stanley Weyinan. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Stanley 
Weyman, Author of *A Gentleman of France,' etc. With 12 
Illustrations by R. Caton Woodvill£. 2 vols, Crorvn Zvo, 21s, 
Mr. Weymaa's fine historical tales have placed him in the front rank of novelists, 
and diis stirring story of Richelieu and the Huguenots will not lessen his repu- 
tation. 
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Mm. Oliiiliant THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

2 vols. Crown iivo. 2x1. 

It is hftrdlj necessary to say mach about a new story from Mrs. Oliphant's 
gracefol pen. The present one u a charming and pathetic study. 

Baring Ckmld. THE QUEEN OF LOVE. By S. Baring 
Gould, Author of 'Mehalah,' 'Cheap Jack Zita/ etc. 3 vols. 
Crown iivo, 311. 6d» 
A story of the Cheshire salt region— a new district for the exercise of Mr. Baring 
Ooold's original and powerful gifts. 

OObirt PariLer. THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. By 
Gilbert Parker, Author of < Pierre and His People,' 'Mrs. 
Falchion,' etc. Crown ^vo, 55. 
A story with a powerful and pathetic motive by a writer who has rapidly made his 
way to the front 

Richard Pryce. WINIFRED MOUNT. By Richard Pryce, 
Author of 'Miss Maxwell's Affections,' *Time and the Woman,' 
etc 2 vols. Crown Svo, 21s, 
A story of society by Mr. Pryce, whose clever pen has the lightness and ease of 
Ocuve Feuillet. 

0. Smith. A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. By Con- 
stance Smith, Author of *The Riddle of Lawrence Haviland.' 

3 vols, Crojvn Zvo, 31X. 6d, 

Oarew. JIM B. : a Story. By F. S. Carew. Cr, Svo. 2s. dcL 

8. O'Orady. THE COMING OF CURCULAIN. By Standish 
O'Grady, Author of *Finn and His Companions,' *The Story of 
Ireland,' etc Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 
Curculain is one of the great legendary heroes of the Irish, and the adventures 
of his early life are told by Mr. O'Grady in his brilliant and fascinating manner. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 

Marie OorellL BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY. By Marie Corelli, Author of * A Romance of Two 
Worlds,' * Vendetta,' etc. Seventh Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 
A cheaper edition of a book which aroused in some quarters more violent hostility 
than any book of recent years. By most secular critics the authoress was accused 
of bad taste, bad art, and gross blasphemy ; but in curious contrast, most of the 
religions papers acknowleged the reverence of treatment and the dignity of 
conception which characterised the book. Of thb cheaper issue the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth editions were sold on publication. 
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Baring OonlcL CHEAP JACK ZITA. By S. Baring Gould. 
Crown 8zv. 6s. 
A cheap edition of a stmy which has been recognised at Mr. Baring Goold'i most 
original effort nnce ' Mehalah.' 

Fenn. THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Manville Fenn. 
Crown 8w. 3^. 6d, 
An exciting story with many sensations, and a complex plot. 

Esm6 Stuart A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esm]6 Stuart. 
Crown Svo, 31. 6d. 
Pltthetic in motive, with an admirably worked out plot, and without overmuch 
analysis <tf character, the book has won much inraise and many readers. 



Educational 



Davis. TACITI GERMANIA. Edited with Notes and 
Introduction. By R. F. Davis, M.A., Editor of the 'Agricola.' 
Small crown Svo. 

Stedman. GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. Edited 
by A M. M. Stbdman, M.A. Tkird and Rtmsed Edition. 
Fcap. $vo. 2s. 6d, 

Stedman. STEPS TO FRENCH. By A, M. M. Stedman, 
M.A. iSmo. 
An attempt to supply a very easy and very short book of French Lessons. 

Stedman. A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS AND 
PHRASES. Fcap. Zvo. 

Maiden. ENGLISH RECORDS : A Companion to English 
History. By H, E. Malden, M. A Crown Svo. 

PRIMARY OLASSIOS 

A series of Classical Readers, Edited for Lower Forms with Introduc- 
tions, Notes, Maps, and Vocabularies. 

Herodotns. THE PERSIAN WARS. EditedbyA.G.LlDDELL, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Nottingham High School. iSmo. is. 6d. 

Livy. THE KINGS OF ROME. Edited by A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. iZmo. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

Oaesar. THE HELVETIAN WAR. Edited by A. M. M. 
Stbdman, M.A. iSmo. is. 
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il^eto anti lEletent BOOI10 
Poetry 

Rndyaxd Kipling. BARRACKROOM BALLADS; And 
Other Verses. By Rudyard Kipling. Seventh Edition, Crown 

A Special Presentation Edition, bound in white buckram, with 
extra gilt ornament Js, 6d, 

* Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 

rings in every line.' — Times. 

* The disreputable lingo of Cockayne is henceforth justified before the world; for a 

man of i^enius has taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling, that in 
its way it also is a medium for literature. Yon are grateful, and you say to 
yourself, half in envy and half in admiration : " Here is a 600k ; here, or one is a 
Dutchman, is one of the books of the year." ' — Ifational Observer, 

* "Barrack-Room Ballads" contains some of the best work that Mr. Kipling has 

evor done, which is sayin|[ a good deal ** Fusry-Wuzzy," '* Gunga Din,' and 
" Tommy," are, in our opinion, altogether superior to anything of the kind that 
Engluh literature has hitherto produced.' — Atnenaum, 
' These ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigmrous in 
their dramatic force. There are few ballads in the English language more 
stirring than "The Ballad of East and West," worthy to stand by the Border 
ballads of ScotC— Spectator, 

* The ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 

with laughter and tears ; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what isV—Pali MalKkueite, 

Henley. LYRA HEROICA : An Anthology selected from the 

best English Verse of the i6th, 17th, i8th, and 19th Centuries. By 

William Ernest Henley, Author of * A Book of Verse,' 'Views 

and Reviews/ etc. Crown Svo. Stamped gilt buckram^ gilt top^ 

edges uncut, 6s. 

Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selection an instinct alike for poetry and for 
chivahry which seems to us quite wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.'— 
Gnardion, 

Tomson. A SUMMER NIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Graham R. Tomson. With Frontispiece by A. Tomson. Fcap, 
Svo. y, 6d. 
An edition on hand-made paper, limited to 50 copies, los. 6d. net, 

* Mrs. Tomson holds perhaps the very highest rank among poetesses of English birth. 

This selection will help her reputation.'— ^^ki/I and White. 

Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
William Wilson. CroztmSvo, Second Edition, s^.6d. 

* The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to "Faust" "Brand" 
will have an astonishing interest for Englishmen. It is in the same set with 
"Agamemnon," with ** Lear," with the literature that we now instmctively regard 
as high and ho\y,'—Daify Chronicle, 
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" Q." GREEN BAYS : Verses and Parodies. By " Q.," Author 
of ' Dead Man's Rock * etc. Second Edition, Fcap, Svo. p. 6d. 
* The verses display a rare and versatile gift of parody, great command of metre, and 
a very pretty turn of humour.' — Times. 

"A.O." verses TO ORDER. By"A. G." Cr.Zvo. 2s,6d. 
net, 

A small volume of verse by a writer whose initials are well known to Oxford men. 
' A capital specimen of light academic poetry. These verses are very bright and 
engagbg, easy and sufficiently witty.' — Si. Jame^s Gautte. 

Hosken. VERSES BY THE WAY. Bv J. D. Hosken. 
Printed on laid paper, and bound in buckram, gilt top. 5^. 
A small edition on hand-made paper. Price 12s. 6d, net^ 
A Volume of Lyrics and Sonnets by J. D. Hosken, the Postman Poet, of Helston, 
Cornwall, whose interesting career is now more or less well known to the literary 
public. Q, the Author of 'The Splendid Spur,' etc., writes a critical and 
biographical introduction. 

Scott. THE MAGIC HOUSE AND OTHER VERSES. By 
Duncan C Scott. Extra Post Svo, bound in buckram, $s, 

Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, 
Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. Langbridge. 
Crown Szfo, Buckram y, 6d, School Edition, 2s, 6d, 
' A very happy ccmception happily carried out. These " Ballads of the Brave " are 
intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great majority. 
—Spectator. * The book is full of splendid things.'— f^i^r^. 



General Literature 

Oollingwood. JOHN RUSKIN : His Life and Work. By 
W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A., late Scholar of University College, 
Oxford, Author of the * Art Teaching of John Ruskm,* Editor of 
Mr. Ruskin's Poems. 2 vo!s, Svo. 32J. Second Edition, 
This unportant work is written by Mr. CoUingwoodi who has been for some 3rears 
Mr. Ruskin's private secretary, and who has had unique advantages in obUining 
materials for this book from Mr. Ruskin himself and from his friends. It contains 
a large amount of new matter, and of letters which have never been published, 
and is, in fact, a full and authoritative biography of Mr. Ruskin. The book 
contains numerous portraits of Mr. Ruskin, including a coloured one from a 
A2 
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wmtMT-coIour portrait by himself, and also 13 sketchesj never before published, by 
Bfr. Roskin and Mr. Arthur Severn. A bibliography is added. 
' No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time. . . *— Times, 
' This most lovingly written and most profoundly interesting book.' — Daily News, 

* It is long unce we have had a biography with such varied delights of substance 

and of form. Such a book is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

* Mr. Ruskin could not well have been more fortunate in his biographer.'— (PA^. 

' A noble monument of a noble subject. One of the most beautiful books about one 
of the noblest lives of our century.' — Glasgow Herald, 

Gladstone. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. With Notes 
and Introductions. Edited by A W. Hutton, M. A (Librarian of 
the Gladstone Library), and H. J. Cohen, M.A With Portraits. 
Zvo. Vol. X. \2s, 6d, 

BnsselL THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
WOOD. By W. Clark Russell, Author of « The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor.' \^th Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Zvo. i^s. 
' A really good hooV,*— Saturday Review, 

* A most excellent and wholesome book, which we should like to tee in the hands of 

every boy in the country.'— 5"/. James's Gaseite, 

OlaxlL THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD : Their History and 
their Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited by A. 
Clark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln Collie. Zvo, 12s. 6d, 
'Whether the reader api»'oaches the book as a patriotic member of a coll^:e, as an 
antiquary, or as a student of the organic growth of college fonndatioui it will amply 
reward his attention.' — Times, 

* A delightful book, learned and lhrtlY,*^Academy. 

* A work which will certainly be appealed to for many years as the standard book on 

the Colleges of Oxford.'^ A iAefueum, 

Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. Wells, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Crown Zvo, 3^. 6d, 

This work contains an account of life at Oxford— intellectual, social, and religious — 
a careful estimate of necessary expenses, a review of recent changes, a statement 
of the present position of the University, and chapters on Women's Education, 
aids to study, and University Extension. 

'We congratulate Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and intelligent account 
of Oxford as it is at the present time, written by persons who are, with hardly an 
exception, possessed of a close acquaintance with the system and life of the 
University.'--^ thenaum. 
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PerrenB. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM THE 
TIME OF THE MEDICIS TO THE FALL OF THE 
REPUBLIC. By F. T. Perrens. Translated by Hannah 
Lynch. In three volumes. Vol, I. Zvo. i2s. 6d, 
This is a translation from the French of the best history of Florence in existence. 
This volume covers a period of profound interest— political and literary— and 
is written with great vivacity. 
This is a standard bode by an honest and intelligent historian, who has deserved 
well of his countrymen, and of all who are interested in Italian history.'— ilfan- 
Chester Gitardian, 

Browning. GUELPHS AND GHIBELLINES : A Short History 
of Mediaeval Italy, A.D. 1250- 1409. By OscAR Browning, Fellow 
and Tntor of King's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Crown 
Svo. 5J. 
' A very able hoolc'—fVestrntMster Gauite. 

* A vivid picture of medaeival IXaXy.*— Standard, 

O'Grady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By Standish 
O'Grady, Author of ' Finn and his Companions.' Cr, Zvo, 2s, 6d, 
' Novel and very fasdnating history. Wonderfully alluring.' — Cork Examiner. 

* Most delightful, most stimulating. Its racy humour, its original imaginings, its 

perfectly unique history, make it one of the freshest, breeaest volumes.'— 
Meihodiei Times, 
' A survey at once graphic, acute, and quaintly written.' — Timet, 

Dixon. ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWN- 
ING. By W. M. Dixon, M. A. Crown Svo. 31. 6d. 

,A Popular Account of the Poetry of the Century. 

* Scholarly in conception, and full of sound and suggestive criticism.' — Times. 

* The book is remarkable for freshness of thought expressed in graceful language.'— 

Manchester Examiner, 

Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E. M. Bowden. With Preface by Sir Edwin Arnold. Third 
Edition, i6mo, 2s. 6d, 

DitcMelcL OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES : Their Story and 
their Antiquities. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.R.H.S., Rector 
of Barkham, Berks. Post Svo, 2s, 6d, Illustrated. 

* An extremely amusing and interesting little book, which should find a place in 

every parochial VihnLry.*— Guardian. 
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Ditchfleld. OLD ENGLISH SPORTS. By P. H. Ditch- 
field, M.A. Crown ^vo. 2s. 6cL Illustrated. 
' A charming account ci old English Sports.'— Jlf<9r»m^ Post, 

Massee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 

GE6RGB Masses. With 12 Coloured Plates. Royal %vo, i8x. net, 

'A work much in advance of any book in the language treating of this group of 

organisms. It is indispensable to every student of the Mxyogastres. The 

coloured plates deserve high praise for their accuracy tmd execution. '—JTo^f*. 

BushilL PROFIT SHARING AND THE LABOUR QUES- 
TION. By T. W. BusHiLL, a Profit Sharing Employer. With an 
Introduction by Sedlet Taylor, Author of ' Profit Sharing between 
Capital and Labour.* Crown Svo. 2s, 6d, 

John Beever. PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, Founded on 
Nature, by JOHN Beever, late of the Thwaite House, Coniston. A 
New Edition, with a Memoir of the Author by W. G. Collingwood, 
M.A., Author of *The Life and Work of John Ruskin,' etc Also 
additional Notes and a chapter on Char-Fishing, by A and A. R. 
Severn. With a specially designed title-page. Crown Svo. 31. 6d. 
A little book on Fly-Fishing by an old friend of Mr. Ruskin. It has been out of 
print for some time, and being still much in request, b now issued with a Memoir 
of the Author by W. G. Collingwood. 



Theology 



Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of 

Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 

Oxford. Crown Svo, 6s, 

'A welcome companion to the author's famous ' Introduction.' No man can read these 
discourses without feeling that Dr. Driver is fully alive to the deeper teaching of 
the Old Testament' — Guardian, 

Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM : 
Bi<^raphical, Descriptive, and Critical Studies. By T. K. Cheynb, 
D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford. Large crown Svo, 7s, 6d, 

This important book is a historical sketch of O.T. Criticism in the form of biograj^hi- 
cal studies from the days of Eichhom to those of Driver and Robertson Smith. 
It is ^e only book of its kind in English. 
' The volume is one of great interest and value. It displays all the author's well- 
known ability and learning, and its opportune publication has laid all students ot 
Uieology, and specially of Bible criticism, under weighty obligation.' — Scotsman. 
* A very learned and instructive work.' — Time*. 
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Prior. CAMBRID&E SERMONS. Edited by C H. Prior, 

M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown %vo, 6j. 
A volume of sennons preached before the University of Cambridf e by various 

preachers, including the Archbishop of C^terbury and Bishop Westcott. 
' A representative collection. Bishop Westcott's is a noble sermon.'— G»«n/M(ff. 
' Full of thoughtfulness and 6xgCL\\y'— Record, 

Bnme. PARSON AND PEASANT; Chapters of their 
Natural History. By J. B. Burne, M. A Cr, Svo. 5x. 
' " Parson and Peasant " is a book not only to be interested in, but to learn something 
from— a book which may prove a help to many a clergyman, and broaden the 
hearts and ripen the charity of laymen.'— i?^^ Mercury, 

Cmmingliam. THE PATH TOWARDS KNOWLEDGE: 
Essays on Questions of the Day. By W. Cunningham, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Economics at 
King's College, London. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 
Essays on Marriage and Population, Socialism, Money, Education, Positivism, etc. 

James. CURIOSITIES OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY PRIOR 
TO THE REFORMATION. By Croake James, Author of 
* Curiosities of Law and Lawyers.' Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
'This volume contains a great deal of quaint and curious matter, affording some 
''particulars of the interesting persons, episodes, and events from the Christian's 
point of view during the first fourteen centuries." Wherever we dip into his pages 
we find something worth dipping into.*— John Bull. 

Lock. THE LIFE OF JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, 
M.A. With Portrait from a painting by George Richmond, R.A. 
Crown Svo, Buckram $s. Fifth Edition. 
' A fine portrait of one of the most saintly characters of our age, and a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of that Oxford Movement'— TYiw^j. 

Kanfinann. CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. Kaufmann, 
M.A Cr&wn Svo, Buckram, $5. 
A biography of Kingsley, especially dealing with his achievements in social reform. 
• The author has certainly gone about his work with conscientiousness and industry.'— 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

OUphant. THOMAS CHALMERS : A Biography. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. With Portrait. Crown Svo. Buckram^ $s. 
' A well-executed biography, worthy of its author and of the remarkable man who is 
its subject. Mrs. Oliphant relates lucidly and dramatically the important part 
which Chalmers played in the memorable secession.*— r/ww. 
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Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C BEECHING, M. A. IVM Portrait^ crown Svo. 25. 6cL 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders . ^ 

of religious life and thought ry lf\ 

The following are ready— ^j ^^ 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. HUTTON. 

* Few who read this book will ful to be struck by the wonderful insight it displays 

into the nature of the Cardinal's genius and the spirit of his life.' — Wilfrid 
Wasd, in the Tablet. 
' Fall of knowledge, excellent in method, and intelligent in criticism. We regard it 
as wholly admirable.' — Academy. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 

* It b well done : the story is clearly told, proportion is duly observed, and there is 

no lack other of discrimination Kxt of sympaxhj.'—MancAcstcr Gi$mrdiaH, 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniel, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. MOULE, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
Other volumes will be annomiced in due course. 



WORKS BY 8. BARING QOULD. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With Sixty-seven Illustrations by 
W. Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, and F. Massy. Lar;gie Crown 
Svo, cloth super extra, top edge gilt, lOf, 6d, Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, 6s, 

' " Old Country Life/' as healthy wholesome reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book to be 
published throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core.' — W^rld, 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. Third 
Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

* A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. The whole volume is delightful 

reading.'— 7Vi»«f. 

FREAKS OF FANATICISM. Third EdiHon. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

* Mr. Baring Gould has a keen eye for colour and effect, and the subjects he has 

chosen give ample scope to his descriptive and analytic faculties. A perfectly 
fascinating hook.*— Scatttsh Leader, 
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SONGS OF THE WEST : Traditional Ballads and Songs of 
the West of England, with their Traditional Melodies. Collected 
by S. Baring Gould, M.A., and H. Fleetwood Sheppard, 
M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. In 4 Parts (containing 25 
Songs each). Parts /., //., ///., y, each. Part /F,, 5j. In one 
Vol,y roan, i$s, 
* A rich and varied collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic izxicj.' ^Saturday 
Review. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. 

Fourth Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, • 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. With 
Illustrations. By S. Baring Gould. CroivnSvo, Second Edition, 
6s, 

A book on such subjects as Foundations, Gables, Holes, Gallows, Raising the Hat, Old 
Ballads, etc. etc. It traces in a most interesting manner their origin and history. 

' We have read Mr. Baring Gould's book from beginning to end. It is full of quaint 
and various information, and there is not a dull page in it'— Notes and Queries, 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS: The 

Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous Illus- 
trations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. Baring Gould, 
Author of * Mehalah,* etc. Second Edition, 2 vols. Royal Svo, 30J. 
' A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undjring interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the 
Caesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with this 
line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are supplied on a 
scale of profuse magnificence.' — Daily Chronicle. 
' The volumes will in no sense disapx>oint the general reader. Indeed, in their way, 
there is nothing in any sense so good in English. . . . Mr. Baring Gould has 
\ presented his narrative in such a way as not to make one dull paLge.'^AtAena9tm. 

MR. BARING GOULD'S NOVELS. 

'To say that a book is by the author of " Mehalah" is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic 
descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.'— Speaker. 
' That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that 
I may be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his 

I language pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are 

striking and original, hb characters are life-like, and though somewhat excep- 
tional people, are drawn and coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his 
descriptions of scenes and scenery are painted with the loving eyes and skilled 
hands of a master of his art, that he is always fre^h and never dull, and under 
such conditions it b no wonder that readers have gained confidence both in hb 
power of amusing and satbfying them, and that year by year hb popularity 
yndtns.'— Court Circular, 
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IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA : A Tale of the Cornish Coast 
NiwEdUUn, 6s. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. Third Edition. 6s. 

A poverfbl and characteristic story of Devon life. The 'Graphic' speaks of it as « 
ntvil 0/ vigorous humour tmd sustaitud powir ; the ' Sussex Didly News ' says 
that tks nnu£ of tJu narrativ* is splendid', and the 'Speaker' mentions its 
h^ht itttaginMiivt fower. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. By S. Baring Gould. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A Romance of the Ely Fen District in 18x5. 

' A pow e r fu l drama of hnman psanonL'—Wiestmimsttr Gautte. 

* A story worthy the author.'— Wo/iMa/ Obstrver. 

ARM I NELL : A Social Romance. New Edition. Crown Svo. 
p.6d. 

URITH: A Story of Dartmoor. Third Edition. CrownSvo. y.6d. 

* The antbor is at his beaL^—Timss. 

* He has neariy reached the high water-mark of " Mehalah." '—NaHonal Obstrvtr, 

MARGERY OF QUETHER, and other Stories. Crown Svo. 
Zs.6d. 

JACQUETTA, and other Stories. Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 



Fiction 

SIX SHILLING NOVELS 

OoMlli BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY. By Marie Corelli, Author of « A Romance of Two 
Worlds,' 'Vendetta,* etc. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
Miss Corelli's new romance has been received with much disapprobation by the 
secular papers, and with warm welcome by the religious papers. By the former 
she has been accused of blasphemy and bad taste ; ' a gory nightmare* ; ' a hideous 
trav e sty'; ' grotesque vulgarisation ' ; 'unworthy of criticbm'; 'vulgar redun- 
dancy ' ; * sickening details '^these are some of the secular flowers of speech. 
On the other hand, the ' Guardian ' praises ' the dignity of its conceptions, the 
reserve round the Central Figure, the fine imagery of the scene and circumstance, 
so much that is elevating and devout * ; the ' Illustrated Church News ' styles the 
bode ' reverent and artistic, broad based on the rock of our common nature, and 
appealing to what is best in it ' ; the ' Christian World ' $ay% it is written ' by one 
who has more than conventional reverence, who has tried to tell the story that- it 
may be read again with open and attentive eyes'; the 'Church of England 
Pulpit' welcomes 'a book which teems with faith without any appearance of 



irreverence. 
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Benson. DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. By E. F. 
Bbnson. Crown 8tv. Thirteenth Edition. 6s. 
A story of society by a new writer, full of interest and power, which has attracted 
by its brilliance universal attention. The best critics were cordial in their 
praise. The ' Guardian ' spoke of ' Dody ' as unusually clever €utd initresting ; 
the 'Spectotor' called it a tUlightfully witty sketch of society; the 'Speaker' 
said the dialogue was a perpetual feast of epigram aud paradox ; the 
'Athenaeum' spoke of the author as a writer of quite exceptional aHUty\ 
the 'Academy' ynSaitiW^amaaiHg cleverness; the 'World' said the book was 
Mlttantly written ; and half-a-dozen papers declared there was not a dull page 
in the hook 

Nonis. HIS GRACE. By W. E. NORRIS, Author of 
' Mademoiselle de Mersac* Third EdUion, Crown ^vo. 68. 

An edition in <»e Tolame of a novel which in its two volume form quiddy ran through 
two editions. 

'The characters are delineated by the author with his characterisUc skill and 
vivadty, and the story is told with that ease of manners and Thackerayean in- 
sight which give strength of flavour to Mr. Norris's novels No one can depict 
the Englishwoman of the better classes with more subtlety.' — Glasgow Herald* 

' Mr. Nwris has drawn a really fine character in the Duke of Hurstboume, at once 
unconventional and very true to the conventionalities of life, weak and strong in 
a breath, capable of inane follies and heroic decisions, yet not so definitely por- 
trayed as to relieve a reader of the necesrity of study on his own behalf.'— 
A%aeneeufn* 

Ptttker. MRS. FALCHION. By Gilbert Parker, Author of 
' Pierre and His People.' New Edition in one volume. 6s, 
Bfr. Farker^s second book has received a warm welcome. The ' Athenaeum ' called 
it a splendid study of character \ the ' Pall Mall Gazette ' spoke of the writing as 
hut little behind anything thai has been done by any writer of our time ; the 
'St. James" called it a very striking astd admirable novel; and the 'West- 
minster Gasette ' applied to it the epithet of distinguished, 

Parker. PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By Gilbert 
Parker. Crown Svo, Buckram, 6s, 

* Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and genius in Mr. 
Parker's ttyW^Daily Telegraph, 

Anthony Hope. A CHANGE OF AIR: A Novel. By 
Anthony Hope, Author of *Mr. Wtt*s Widow,' etc i w/. 
Cronm $vo, 6s, 

A bright story by Mr. Hope, who has, the Athenaum says, 'a decided outlook and 

individuality of his own.' 
*A gracefol, vivacious comedy, true to human nature. The characters are traced 

with a masteriy hand.'— TYmrx. 
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Ptyee. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By Richard Pryce, 
Author of * Miss Maxwell's Affections,' 'The Quiet Mrs. Flemins/ 
etc. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8tv. 6s. 

* Mr. Payee's work recalls the style mf Octave Feoillet, by its deaxncsS} co nc isenm. 

Its literary rtamvt.*—AtM*Mm(m, 

Gray. ELSA. A Novel ByE. M'QueenGray. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* A cfaarmlnf noveL The characters are not only powerful sketches, bat minutely 

and carefully finished portraits.'— ^iMfiAMMk 

Marriott Watson. DIOGENES OF LONDON and other 
Sketches. By H. B. Marriott Watson, Author of * The Web 
of the Spider.' Crown Scv. Buckram. 6s. 

' By all those who delight in the uses of words, who rate the exercise of prose above 
the exercise of verse, who rejoice in all proofs of its delicacy and its strength, who 
believe that Englidi prose is chief among the moulds of thought, by these 
Mr. Marriott Watson's book will be welcomed.'— JVa/zVuo/ Obstrver. 

Qilchiist. THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray Gilchrist. 
Crown %vo. Buckram. 6s. 
A volume of stories of power so weird and original as to ensure them a ready welcome. 

* The author's faults are atoned for by certain podtive and admirable merits. The 

romances have not their counterpart in modem literature, and to read them is a 
unique txgitnt!D!Ot,*—Naiumal Observer, 



THRBB-AND-6IXPENNY NOVELS 

Norris. A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of * His Grace.' Crown Zvo. ^s. 6d. 

'What with its interesting story, its graceful manner, and its perpetual good 
humour, the book is as enjoyable as any that has come from its author's pen.'— 
ScoUnum, 

Pearce. JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce, Author of 
•Esther Pentreath.' New Edition. Crown Zvo. y.6d. 

A tragic story of Cornish life by a writer of remarkable power, whose first novel has 

been highly praised by Mr. Gladstone. 
The 'Spectator' speaks of Mr. Pearce as a writer ef exceptienal power \ the * Daily 

Telegraph 'calls \t powerful and piciHretqMe\ the * Birmingham Post' asserts 

that it is a novel ^high qnalUy, 
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Esm6 Stuart. A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esm6 Stuart, 
Author of * Muriel's Marriage,' 'Virginia's Husband,* etc Nem 
Edition, Crown Svo. 3^. 6d, 
'The story b well written, and some of the scenes show great dramatic power.'— 
Daily CkronicU. 

Penn. THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Manville Fenn, 
Author of « Eli's Children,' etc New Edition, Cr. %vo. y. 6d, 

* A stirring romance.'— Western Morning News, 

'Told with all the dramatic power for which Mr. Fenn b conspicnons.'— ^nft(f^<(^ 
Oisirver. 

Dickinson. A VICAR'S WIFE. By Evelyn Dickinson. 

Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 

Prowse. THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. Orton Prowse. 
Crown %vo, y, 6d. 



Lynn Linton. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVID- 
SON, Christian and Communist. By £. Lynn Linton. Eleventh 
Edition. Post Svo. is. 
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Methuen's Novel Series 

A series of copyright Novels, by well-known Authors, 
bound in red budcram, at the price of three shillings and 
sixpence. The first volumes are : — 

1. JACQUETTA. By S. Baring Gould, Author of * Mehalah, 

etc. 

2. ARMINELL : A Social Romance. By S. Baring Gould 

Author of * Mehalah,' etc 

3. MARGERY OF QUETHER. By S. Baring Gould. 
4- URITH. By S. Baring Gould. 

5. DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. With Portrait of 

Author. By Edna Lyall, Author of * Donovan,' etc. 

6. JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. NORRIS. 

Other Volumes will be announced in due course. 
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HALF-OROWN NOVELS 

A Series of Novels by popular Authors^ tastefully 
bound in cloth* 

I THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

2. DISENCHANTMENT. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 

3. MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

4. HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

5. ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Manville Fenn. 

6. A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville Fenn. 

7. DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards. 

8. A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 

9. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 

10. IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of 'Indian 

Idylls/ 

11. MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M'Queen Gray. 

12. A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. Cobban. 

13. THE STORY OF CHRIS. By Rowland Grey. 

Other volumes will be announced in due course. 

Books for Boys and Girls 

Baring Gould. THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By S. 
Baring Gould, Author of 'Mehalah,' etc. With Twenty-nine 
Illustrations by J. MoYR Smith. Crown Svo, dr. 
A stirring story of Iceland, written for boys by the author of ' In the Roar <^ the Sea. 

OutheU. TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By 
Edith E. Cuthell. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8w. Cloth, 
gilt edges, 6s. 
Another story, with a dog hero, by the author of the very popular ' Only a Onard- 
Room Dog.' 

Blake. TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. Blake, Author of 
* The Siege of Norwich Castle.' With 36 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, $s. 
A story of military life for children. 
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OuthelL ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By Mrs. Cuthell. 

With 16 Illustrations by W. Parkinson. Square Crown Svo, 6s, 

' This is a charming stonr. Tangle was but a little mongrel Skye terrier, bnt_he had a 
big heart in his little body, and played a hero's i ' 

can be warmly recommended.' — StMidartL 



s pstft more than once. The book 



OoUingwood. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry 

COLLINGWOOD, Author of 'The Pirate Island,' etc. Illustrated by 

Gordon Browne. Crown Svo, 6s. ' 

* "The Doctor of the Juliet," well illustrated by Gordon Brownt, is one of Harry 
Coliingwood 's best efforts. *^Moming^ P^st 

Olark BusselL MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. By 

W* Clark Russell, Author of * The Wreck of the Grosvenor,' etc 

Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8w. 3^. 6d, 

'Mr. Clark Russell's story of ''Master Rockafellar's Voyage "will be among the 
&vourites of the Christmas books. There is a rattle and " go " all through i^ and 
its illustrations are charming in themselves, and very much above the average in 
the way in which they are produced.'— (TMan/iVtM. 

Manville Fenn. SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who would not 

go. to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn, Author of * In the King's 

Name,' etc Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown \^vo. 3^. 6d, 

* Who among the young story-reading public will not rejoice at the sight of the old 
combination, so often proved admirable— a story by Manville Fenn. illustrated 
hy Gordon Browne f The story, too, is one of the good old sort, fiiU of life and 
vigour, breeadness and faa.*^Jaumal iff Education. 



The Peacock Library 
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A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors, 
handsomely bound in blue and silver^ and well illustrated. 
Crown Svo, 

1. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Walford. 

2. THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

3. -THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC. By the 

Author of * Mdle Mori.* 

4. DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 'Adam and Eve.* 

5. OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. Meade. 

6. A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. Meade. 

7. HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meadk 

8. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. Meade. 

9. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 
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University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable 
for extension students and home reading circles. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a 
broad and philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University Collie, Nottingham. 

Crown %vo. Price (with some exceptions) 2s, 6d, 

The following volumes are ready : — 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. de 
B. GiBBiNS, M.A, late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden 
Prizeman. Third Edition, With Maps and Plans. 35. 

'A compact and clear story of our industrial development A study of this concise 
but luminous book cannot fail to five the reader a clear insif ht into the principal 
phenomena of our industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be congrat* 
ulated on this first volume of their venture, and we shall look with expectant 
interest for the succeeding volumes of the series.'— University Extension JoumaL 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel Collie, Oxon. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor, By J. A. Hobson, M.A. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M. A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, M.A., Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy at University College, Nottingham. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE : Lower Forms. By 
G. Masseb, Kew Gardens. With Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER. Professor V. B. Lewes, M.A. Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. 
KiMMiNS, M.A. Camb. Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. SELLS, M.A. 
Illustrated. 
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ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. de B. Gibbins, M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Principles of 
Chemistry. ByM. M. Pattison MuiR, M.A. Illustrated. 2s,6d, 
An exposition of the Blementary Principles of Chemistry. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. ByM.C. 
Potter, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. 35. 6d. 

THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. By R. A GREGORY. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate. 
By H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met Soc. Illustrated. 2s, 6d. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By GEORGE 
J. BURCH, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. 3^. 



Social Questions of To-day 
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Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, M.A. 
Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 



A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, 
and industrial interest that are at the present moment fore- 
most in the public mind. Each volume of the series is written by an 
author who is an acknowledged authority upon the subject with which 
he deals. 

The following Volumes of the Series are ready :— 

TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND OLD. By G. HowELL, 
M.P., Author of «The Conflicts of Capital and Labour.' Second 
Edition, 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. J. 
HoLYOAKB, Author of « The History of Co-operation.* 
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MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A., 
Author of * The Friendly Society Movement.' 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, M. A. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. Basta^e, 
M.A«9 Professor of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. WiLKlNS, B.A., Secretary 
to the Society for Preventing the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. Anderson Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. DE B. Gibbins 
and R. A. Hadfield, of the Hecla Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND : An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural 
Depopulation. By H. E. MoORB. 

Methuen's Commercial Series 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZA- 
BETH TO VICTORIA. By H. de B. Gibbins, M.A., Author 
of *The Industrial History of England,' etc, etc 2s. 

A MANUAL OF FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRES- 
PONDENCE. By S. E. Bally, Modem Language Master at 
the Manchester Grammar School. 2s, 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with special reference to Trade 
Routes, New Markets, and Manufacturing Districts. By L. £>. 
Lyde, M.A., of The Academy, Glasgow. 2J. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. DE B. 
Gibbins, M.A. is. 6d. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE, By H.DE B. GiBBlNS, 
M.A IS, 6d, 



Edinburgh: T. and A. Constable, Printers to Her MiUesty. 
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